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Bergman: Queen of the Broadway Season 

















We fhe the hue of Latin Ameren 
the instant we boarded the Cljgper” 


Si, Senora Ramirez,’ the 
stewardess was saying as we 
stepped aboard the Clipper... 
‘gEn qué puedo servirles?’ 
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“,..And the answer of our 
Latin American fellow passen- 
ger was so rapid, so musical, 
so different from English that 
Tom and I felt we were already 
in Latin America !” 


If you, too, would like to fly 
away from ice and snow, see your 
Travel Agent or the nearest Pan 
American office for rates and res- 
ervations. Pan American flies not 
only to Latin America but also to 
Kurope, Africa, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Australasia, or the Orient. 





A great tradition makes you our guest... We of Pan American 
share in a nineteen-year record of public service 
unequaled in air transport. 

We realize and know in detail every one of the 
requirements which make traveling abroad so different 
from traveling inside the United States—and, at the samu 

time, so interesting! It is our privilege and duty 
to act as your host from the minute you reach the 


In Guatemala (above), Indian craftsmen weave 


airport until you leave us at your destination. 
intricate designs by hand, without even using a 


eeycniew'> Call on us for help with customs, foreign exchange 
pattern! You can fly there from Miami, New Or- I 5 5 


leant: Minister: Neots taeda: Masmesellings time and immigration procedures—for any personal service 
Angeles... Winter is the “dry season” in Guatemala great or small regarding your transportation .. . 
—suushine every day, Stopovers easily arranged. A great tradition makes you our guest. 


PAN AMERICAN Worip AIRWAYS 


CThe System of the -Fying C ippers 
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On foreign soil you're greeted by a friendly Passenger-Service representative who speaks English, makes you feel at home abre id. 
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a bus riders are now en- 
joying a new kind of velvet-ride 
comfort on rubber springs in this 
two-section “articulated” bus, along 
with such luxuries as lavatories, extra 
spacious head and leg room, foam 
tubber seats, and scenery-level win- 
dows. The manager of the bus line says 
this big 40-passenger unit rides better 
than any other motor vehicle on the 
toad. Here’s how it happened: 

Years ago, B. F. Goodrich engineers 
(who believe’ that anything can be 
improved) had found it possible to 
absorb shock and vibration in fac- 
tories by mounting heavy machines 





; A typical example of B.F.Goodrich product development 


on rubber. Why not try to do the same 
thing for cars and busses with a rub- 
ber spring? They did— and came up 
with the spring that will add more to 
your riding comfort than anything 
since the air-filled tire replaced the 
solid tire years ago, 

The spring consists of a metal cylin- 
der filled with rubber, with a shaft in 
the center—with the rubber firmly 
bonded to both cylinder and shaft. The 
weight of the bus connected to the 
shaft makes it turn inside the cylinder, 
gives a twisting action to the rubber. 
Bumps and road shocks are smothered 
by the twisting rubber before they 
reach the bus frame. 
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It rides like a cloud 
jon B.F. Goodrich rubber springs 


In addition to rubber springs, this 
new Kaiser Coach is equipped with a 
lot of other B.F.Goodrich products 
— tires, Koroseal upholstery and floor 
covering, Koroseal and metal bellows 
between sections, and many more; a 
few of the hundreds of B. F.Good- 
tich developments that have brought 
increased comfort, safety and effi- 
ciency to the American people and 
American industry. The B.F.Good- 
rich Company, Industrial Products 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal- Trade Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


FIRST IN RUBBER 







































































Dutiful shop lifter 


oe 


* “4 The type of shop lifting shown here will earn your 

= full approval. In fact, the versatile Yellow Strand Braided 
fe: Safety Sling usually gets its job because it helps 

— prevent losses in shop, factory and field: the time wasted 
oa with bulky slings . . . the damage of dropped loads... 
Nee 


the expense of delayed schedules. 


if. 


% The productivity of this lightweight sling starts 
with durable Yellow Strand Wire Rope. Patented braiding 
adds manila-like flexibility which resists kinking, simplifies 
fastening, speeds the handling of odd shapes. By 
equipping your hoist with long-lived Yellow Strand Preformed 
Wire Rope you will take a further step toward uniform, profitwise 
operations. Remember the guardian Yellow Strand: 
badge of high-efficiency rope and slings. 


et ee ee lil dk Ya 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 
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A German Speaks 

After having spent nearly three year 
from summer 43 till April 46, as a Germay 
prisoner of war in your country, and during 
that time regularly reading your excelleny 
magazine, I feel obliged to congratulate yoy 
on the fine job you are doing with yoy 
Overseas Edition in promoting general yp. 
derstanding abroad of American views jy 
world affairs. 

There is no use in hiding the fact tha 
American policy is destined to take the lead. 





International 
German PW’s: Freedom to read 


ing part in shaping a new world in which, 
among other and perhaps more _ important 
things, there will be some hope for a decent 
future for us Germans when, and if, we 
have overcome the spiritual and material 
consequences of our defeat. 

Ever since your magazine was put on 
sale in our bookshops and newsstands last 
August . . . I never missed a copy and cov- 
sider myself lucky against those many who 
could not obtain any at all. The same way 
as we did in those not-too-far-away days 
in a PW camp over there I have it circv- 
lated among, and have to translate it for, 
quite a lot of people who are always eaget 
to hear the voice of a free press. I can as 
sure you there is a lot of discussing done 
about almost all articles and the results of 
it, I dare say, are much to the good for the 
further growth of democracy in our minds 

Especially we of the so-called “younger 
generation” (I am 27 by now) are, cor 
trary to the impression a couple of foreign 
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NEWSWEEK, January 27, 1947, Volume XXIX, No. 
4, NEWSWEEK is published by WEEKLY PUBLI- 
CATIONS, INC., 350 Dennison Ave., Dayton 1, 
Ohio, printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class 
matter February 13, 1933, at Postoffice of Dayton, 
Ohio, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Address all 
correspondence regarding subscriptions to (Circula- 
; tion Department, Newsweek Building, Broadway 

and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York, Changes 
of Address: Send both old and new addresses. and 
allow four weeks for change to become effective. 
Subscription Prices: U. S. and Hawaiian Editions: 
$6.50 one year, $10.00 two years, $13.00 three years. 
Foreign postage $2.00 a year. Special rate for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces on active duty $4.50 @ 
year. 
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: last ; A jae symbols of a unique industrial team that has been 
ee working for you for 65 years. With our research team- 
pi aa mate — Bell Telephone Laboratories — we've helped to give you 
dai Tea med-up the world’s best telephone service at the lowest possible cost. 
‘ict “My part of the job is to supply high quality products that 


t for, meet exacting standards. 


eager ; 
nas for you “I manufacture telephone equipment... purchase all manner of 


done supplies for Bell Telephone Companies... . distribute equipment 


a s y 7) and supplies to them from stocks maintained at my factories 
ir . . 

onl Si nce ; 32 and my 29 warehouses .. . install central office equipment. 

unger “Right now, I’m providing more telephone equipment and 
con 


supplies than ever before. Using all my knowledge and skill, 














reign c . ” ° 
; gained through years of experience, I’m going at top speed to 
— catch up with the greatest demand on record. 
1 “Remember my name... it’s Western Electric.” 
NO. 
t 
. MANUFACTURER... PURCHASER... DISTRIBUTOR... INSTALLER... 
. of 43,000 varieties of supplies of all of telephone of telephone 
all of telephone kinds for telephone apparatus and central office 
es apparatus. companies. supplies. equipment. 
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COLDS develop in 


many ways... 








DRAFTS 





Gargle Listerine Antiseptic Quick! 


At this time of the year, when wet, cold 
weather is giving cold germs a helping 
hand, it’s just sound common sense to 
make the Listerine Antiseptic gargle a 


night and morning habit . . . and to in- 


crease the frequency of the gargle when 
a cold threatens. 


Listerine Antiseptic reaches way back 
on throet surfaces to kill millions of the 
“secondary invaders.’’ These are the 
germs, according to some authorities, 


that cause much of the misery of a cold, 


Guard against Germ Invasion 
Used frequently during the 12 to 36-hour 
eee | ee 

incubation” period when a cold may be 
developing, the Listerine Antiseptic gar- 
gle can often help guard against the mass 
invasion of germs and nip the trouble in 
the bud. 


Actual tests have shown germ reduc- 
tions on mouth and throat surfaces rang- 


ing up to 96.7% fifteen minutes after a 
Listerine Antiseptic gargle, and up to 
80% an hour after. 


Fewer Colds in Tests 


‘This germ-killing action, we believe, helps 
to explain Listerine Antiseptic s 1mpres- 





Threatening “Secondary Invaders” 
which Listerine Antiseptic attacks 





TOP ROW, left to right: Pneumococcus Type 111, Pneumo- 
coccus Type IV, Streptococcus viridans, Friedlander's 
bacillus. BOTTOM ROW, left to right: Streptococcus 


hemolyticus, Bacillus influenzae, Micrococcus catarrhalis, 
Staphylococcus aureus. 











sive test record in fighting colds. Tests 
made over a 12-year period showed this 
remarkable result: 

That those who gargled Listerine An- 
tiseptic twice daily had fewer colds and 
usually had milder colds than those who 


did not gargle . . . and fewer sore throats. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Co,, St, Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC REDUCED GERMS UP TO 96.7% IN TESTS 
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travelers have got, far more open to th 
living doctrine of democracy than one ¢gy 
guess, What we resent is all official influeng 
which smells “propaganda” to us. We di 
resent this in general as PW’s and do y 
now, and the reason for this is: we why 
just started thinking when Hitler tog 
power have been bossed and _ pushed 
around literally and verbally so much dy. 
ing those years and during the war that we 
are fed up with it and want to make some 
thing out of ourselves. But this process wil 
take years and the best . . . aid to us is 
genuinely free press and the personal cop 
tact with people whose thinking is as inde 
pendent as yours. 

I was lucky enough by being an inte. 
preter through those three years. I did have 
that contact all the time and . . . I met men 
who did not give me “government-line’ 
information, but told me in plain word; 
how they act, think and live . . . men | 
learned to know and like while I was ip 
your country. 


HANs SCHILLER 
Ulm, Germany 


Bottoms Up 

NEewswEEX has done it again! With an ap. 
parently unpublished photo (NEewswexx, 
Jan. 13) on page 86, you show an Amer 








~ International 
B-17s: Right side up at last 


can formation of B-17s over the European 
continent—upside down! 


But what worries my friends and me is 
this: How do they release the bomb load? 


Or do they throw it out the doors? 


NOSdWOH, X0V{ 
*‘SHUNOA AIGALYUAANT 


New York City 


@ The AAF does it again. Thanks to News: | 


WEEK for completing my aerial education. 
Tech orders strictly forbade treating the 
good old B-17 in such a way, but appar 


ently one squadron kicked over the traces, 
for lo and behold, you depict the phenome- 


non of a squadron formation in inverted | 


flight . . . Could be the Fifth Wing, Foggia 
bound from Berlin. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


@ Are you sure you have those American 


bombers and Nazi fighters weaving vap0! 


trails over Germany and not down unde! 
Australia? 4 


GEorRGE G, HarT 


GEORGE BROGGER 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


@ It must have been a large New Year party 
for the make-up men, to print the picture of 
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Last Night He Wy V orushed the 


rench at Agincourt... BEFORE MY VERY EYES! 
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VCE TO NEW MEMBERS 





A scene from 
the motion pic- 
ture, ‘‘Henry 
V,”’ starring 
Laurence Oliv- 
ier. Presented 
by the The- 
ater Guild, 
and released 
through Unit- 
ed Artists. 












WAS ONE of nine thousand English soldiers massed 
behind our king, Henry the Fifth. Attacking us 
were thirty five thousand French troops, heavily horsed 
and armoured. We were lightly equipped, soaked by 


rain, They charged. We met them with a terrific hail of 


arrows. Their horses stampeded. They tried to retreat. 
The weight of their armour mired them in their tracks. 





HENRY V and Nine Other Ystorical Plays of 


national 


uropean 
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Shakespeare 


IN A NEW AND HANDSOME DE LUXE EDITION 


We charged in for the kill. L 
French were slaughtered or captured. Agincourt was 


won .. the strategy of battle was revolutionized for 


all time! 


the Battle of Agincourt as if you had been there in 


1415. Accept now this De Luxe Edition of Shake- 


And to the last man the 


Through the magic of Shakespeare you will live 























1 me is speare’s Henry the Fifth and nine other historical 
b load? \ plays—free to you, as a gift! 
—xov[ AAA 
NEws- ILL you add this lovely volume to your are not obligated to take any specific number Raaaaayqa»>——eS::7—SO:. SSS 
ucation. | library—as a membership gift from The of books. 3. Its volumes (which are being used H Walter J. Black, President DDDD 
; Classics Club? You are invited to join today today in many leading colleges and univer- ~ 
ing the } rir Meg |} THE CLASSICS CLUB 
ae .. and to receive on approval beautiful edi- sities) are bound in the fine buckram ordi- ll One Park A Nisin Weak te BOY 
app: tions of the world’s masterpieces. narily used for $5 and $10 bindings. They ne Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
- traces, ese books, selected unanimously by dis- have tinted page tops; are richly stamped | Bicase  cusallamedace a “Raial Miccuhen andl seudiode 
1enome- _ . authorities, were chosen because in genuine gold, which will retain its original ll FREE. the beautiful De Luxe Classics Club Edition of 
nverted | ey olier the greatest enjoyment and value  lustre—books you and your children will read | HENRY V and NINE OTHER HISTORICAL PLAYS OF 
Foggia the * ‘pressed for time” men and women of and cherish for many years. i] SHAKESPEARE, together with the current selection. 
oggla- oday. 
Why are Great Books Called “Classics» ‘4 Trial Membership Invitation to You | yoms and 1 amo reccive an gr gg Ane or 
HART Atrue “classic” is a living book that will eal You are invited to accept a Trial Member- |} future selections. Also I may reject any volume before 
r , ship. With your first book will be sent an ad- or after I receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
stow old. For sheer fascination it can rival fe oy cles 5 ote 
the most thrilling mod LH vance notice about future selections. You may Whenever | wish, 
ever w ronde red aan ae cal grote b eg oe reject any book you do not wish. You need not | For each volume I decide to keep I will send you 
merican ecome ‘chianien? pegs 5 great ane ee take any specific number of books—only the 1 $2.39, plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped 
¥ vapor readable, They ‘would not ‘have lived unless ee ee | aaa 
rf } . y . 
é ler they were interesting. To be hernia as bership fees. You may cancel membership any | Mr, ( i 
) unde i é eee 
ad time. Mrs. \ 
the vot fosar: oa Talia caacecmene cee Mail = Bayonne Form _now. — - |} Miss f “(eines riggs 
\CGER selections: readability, interest, simplicit printing, binding costs are rising. This low | ease Fre ainty 
Only B ACI hotl _ price—and your FREE copy of HENRY V and | Addres oy? 
T HY DOOR Clu of Its Kind NINE OTHER HISTORICAL PLAYS OF SHAKE- ‘a liege _ 
€ Classics Club is different from all other sPEARE—cannot be assured unless you re- | . Zone No. 
ar party k clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the spond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, One fi]  City.............-..-.---2--g8 » > ee Cif any)............State.......... 
cture of world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its members Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. — 
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" FASTEST BLADES ON EARTH by Raia 












ee» UNDEFEATED,» 
WORLD'S SPEED™ 

ICE-SKATING 
CHAMPION. 
















«ss KNOWN 
AS THE’5and1O® 
CHAMPION 
FOR HIS 
PHENOMENAL 
Mh NICTORIES IN 
THE 5,000 
Eel AND 10,000-METER 
bogie -  N@es RACES IN THE 
ere oo . 1928 ANDINS2 
Be so. i OLNMPICS... 


HE LOOKS 


‘SHARP! 


AS HE SKINS 
DOWN THE Ichi 

FLASHING 

FARTHER AHEAD 


OF THE VACK 
USITH EACH TIRE— 


LESS STROKES 






















fumy \CE ON ALOC 


my =RINKSO HE 

MEE COULD SKATE 
(OPS ALL HE WISHED |__| 

* “any TO WITHOUT COST. Go 

















ue LOACHING FUTURE AMERICAN 
GREATS FoR THE TWAR WINTER 


seoR SS aes aT 
TH MORTE 4 ITZERLAND INI94O, 















.. JAFFEE GETS THE BEST-LOOKI 
SHAVES A MAN CAN ENJOY BECAUSE 
i= LUSA OSE 


GILLETTE BLUE BLADES. 
WITH THE SHAROESY EDGES EVER! 


HONEDS WISE TO SAVING MONEY, $ 
IRVING KNOWS THAT \ 


DOVBLE EDGES MEAN 
Lm DOVORE ECONOMY,’ _, | 
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Blue Blades J 


with the s#ARPEST S ? Gawor BOxine 


edges ever honed! /f FRIONS AT 


10 PM EST OVER 
@ You Jook sharp and feel ABC NETWORK. 
sharp for you get the clean- 


est, most refreshing shaves GILLETTES CAVALCADE 
ever. You are sharp for you get OF SPORTS ALSO AIRS WORLD SERIES 
more shaves per blade, save money. AND OTHER CLASSICS YEAR ROUND, 


Gillette Safety Razor Company, Boston 6, Mass. 


Cooyright, 197, by Gillette Safety Razor Company 
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the B-17s and German fighters producing 
con-trails upside down. 
. Capt. Wo. D. BEASLEY A. C, 
Batavia, N. Y. 


@ I wonder how many others of your readers 
were as struck as I was by the unbelievable 
sight of four high-flying B-17s cruising 
placidly along on their backs . . 
Lr. Cox. ALLEN W. SCHROEDER 
Arr Corps RESERVE 
Dallas, Texas 


~@ ... Did you have to set up a special de. 


partment to handle the letters on the back. 


sliding bombers? Ill bet hundreds are still 


coming in. Right? 


J. P. Mitter 


Des Moines, Iowa 


“Mercy o° me, what a multitude are herd 
They grow still too, from all parts they ar 
coming... .”* 


oa 


Small r vs. Small d 


In his letter in the Jan. 6 issue of News. 
wEEK,. Mr. Betts, a British and Canadian 
subject, says he is “somewhat puzzled as to 
what actually constitutes an American gov- 


” . . 
ernment. You answer him by saying, of all 
things, that a political party which holds the 
office of such power and prestige as the 


Presidency “is said to be the ‘government’” 
I do not believe it. This nation and the 


states as well are governments of laws, not 
men. Our Constitution is written and de- 


clares itself to be the “supreme law” of the 
land and that all shall be bound thereby. 

The United States Constitution guaran- 
tees each state “a republican form of gov- 


” ; 
ernment.” The government of the United 
States consists of the operation of Federal 
powers in the national delegated field and 


the power of the states and the people (the 
dual citizen national and state ) in the state 


.... The object is to preserve, protect, and 
defend the rights of the states, and the in- 


dividual rights of the national citizen in the 
national field, and of the state citizen in the 


state field, the minority the same as the ma- 
jority. 


We are a republic, not a democracy, 


Joun F. Cartistle 
Columbus, Ohio 


Honorable Vox Pop 


Your coverage of the Japanese man-0n- 
the-street program in the Dec. 23, 1946, is- 
sue was very interesting. However, as supet- 


visor of the program, I wish to emphasize 


that the Japanese are not as anxious to speak 
as your correspondent intimated. Especially 
is this true in the outlying cities. The Japa- 
nese have never been asked their views be 


fore and are still hesitant to speak theit 
“hvmble opinions.” 

This program is one step in their de- 
mocratization and is slowly drawing the 


Japanese out of their militaristically imposed 


shell. Amazing progress has been made, but 
it is still strange to see people afraid to give 
their opinions in the presence of their own 


- policemen, yet sincerely happy to see occt- 


pational MP’s, GI’s, and civilians standing 
by to protect them. Slowly this fear is disap 





*“Henry VIII,” Act V Scene 4. 
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“NOW THAT'S HANDSOME! It’s wizard to have an American com- 
pliment us on his smoothest crossing ever. Really, there’s little 
to choose after so many trips. Sixteen of us Speedbird Captains 


have made over 150 crossings, and BOAC’s total is 3000-odd.” 


}.-| 
é hy 


of 
ea 


“REMEMBER, Roddy, those two winters when only BOAC Speed- 


birds flew the first two-way, all-year-round North Atlantic 
service? It’s a good bit easier now—with our pressurized 
Constellations cruising in the sun high ‘above the weather!” 


EUROPE 


US. . MIDDLE 


N\ BERMUDA 


“OVER FIVE CONTINENTS, sir, Speedbirds fly 70,000 miles of 
routes. Been our job, you know, for 27 years—9 in all, over 


the Atlantic. That accounts for the tradition of Speedbird 
Service, our emphasis on the pleasant personal amenities.” 


Frequent flights each week, New York to 
Shannon, Glasgow, London—and beyond. 
Three flights each week, B lei B d 


THE GRENADIER GUARDS’ scarlet tunics still lend 


colour to the London scene, No less typical of 
British tradition . . . is Speedbird Service. What 


better time than now to plan your spring or 
summer Speedbird trip! Despite some lack of 


luxuries and accommodation in Britain, you'll 
enjoy the old-world welcome of pre-war days. 


And while there you’ll receive all ad- 
vice and assistance from the Travel 


Association, Tourist Information 
Centre, 66 Whitcomb Street, London. 





BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE. Reservations 
and information also at most airline offices or at B.O.A.C., 420 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 5-5961 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the Atlantic. ..and Across the World 


Copyright 1947, British Overseas Airways Corp. 
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For 55 years the men of America 
have made Florsheims their 
standard of fine shoe value— 
dollar for dollar—month for 
month—and mile for mile. 


(HAD S 


to eREEKS 


¥ 


£% 








THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY + CHICAGO + MAKERS GBIMINE SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
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pearing, but years of police control canny! 
be erased overnight. 

Frankly, I do not think that the averay @ 
American could discuss his own Congres # 
with much more facility than the Japanew! 
discuss their Diet. Only when a_ well-iy,! 
formed public is acutely conscious of its par! 


sr SOY a amsbaane ame 


ata PEPIN 


International from U. 8. Signa! Corps 
Japanese: “Humble opinions” 


in establishing a government which expresses 
the “freely expressed will of the people” ca & 
a democracy be worthy of the name. & 
Specifically, I believe that such a program 
as this should be encouraged in the States 
—stripped of its sickly sweet commercials 
and emphasizing education rather than eu 
tertainment, 
Raven 8. Yorn 


Denseann (ices. Dadi Sab 


Cana Litera t@on atid Labucattotu Section 
Genera) Headguarters 


Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers | 
Tokyo, Japan 


Sixes and Sevens 4 
I am wondering if Mr. Thompson, yout 
Canadian editor, is related to the late “Big? 
Bill” Thompson, former mayor of Chicago! 
who, I am told, was under the impressio) 
that the King George of his time was the? 
one against whom the American Revoli-7 
tion had been fought. ‘The story of “Big? S. 
Bill” was brought back to my mind by the , 
article entitled “Cabinet” on page 44 of your @ 
Jan. 13 issue, in which your correspondent 7 
twice mentions “King George VII.” ; 
SOLOMON _VINEBERG 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


@ If George VII is the present King of 
England—he certainly is taking care of7 
George VI’s family] ‘ 
S. G. Perenrson, 
Editor 
The World 
Cobourg, Ont., Canada 


Newsweek's Canadian editor, — Johi™ 
Thompson is no rélation to “Big Bill’ | 
Thompson of Chicago. He was born in Wie | 
nipeg, Man., and worked on Toronto ant 
Winnipeg newspapers before serving fo | 
years overseas during the second world wa | 
with the Queen’s Own Cameron Higl 
landers of Canada. “George VII” was purel | 
a printing error. 
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a There was a young fellow named Tate 
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And here is“ Six Cylinder" Mc Shield, 


to whom the Ford Six has appealed. . 
he has tried all the rest, 

%S% and found Ford the best... 

Now he knows Fords ahead in the field. 


Fords out Front 
with a famous V8 


And a brilliant, new 6 
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r Fol ° t / There was a technician named Boyce 
| k S Sa ea who said in his technician's voice 
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Theyre both of ‘em great 
—— m, It's simply a matter of choice!" 
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of vou "The 4-ring aluminum piston ‘ 
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4 gives you power to pass, 
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I'll insist on!” 
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1. Metal or Patent Base 


L Bed of a printing press 
() Metallic filler in paper 


(] A device for mounting printing 


3. Reel Samples 
[] Festoon-dried paper 
(| Calender test runs 


| manufacture 














Test your word knowledge 
of Paper and Printing 





2. Acid Blast 


——. a a 
cen cing aaa — os 


CA process for etching halftones 


(J An unfairly competitive brochure 


plates 


4. Beater Loading 
[1] Overloading copy with heavy selling 


L) Filling the beater with ingredients for 


| [) Test samples of paper taken during 





| 
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C] A method of coating paper | 
| 


making paper 


(0 Too much beating in lock-up | 





ANSWERS 


] Metal or Patent Base is a spe- 

cial device for mounting printing 
plates which makes precision print- 
ing easier. Another important factor 
in precision printing is the use of 
uniform, fine quality Levelcoat* 
Printing Papers. 

Acid Blast is a process for etch- 

ing halftones. A good way to re- 
produce halftones with all their 
beauty, strength, and subtlety intact 
is to print with clean, bright Level- 
coat paper — a distinctive medium 
for more effective advertising, 


3 Reel Samples are test samples 
of paper taken from the reel dur- 
ing manufacture. They’re especially 
important at Kimberly-Clark where 
reel samples, constantly taken for 
laboratory tests, keep close check on 
Levelcoat quality, 
4 Beater Loading is the filling of 
the beater with ingredients for 
making paper, In loading the beaters 
for os elcoat, close adherence to a 
strict formula produces a_ paper 
which is dependable in quality from 
ream to ream, from run to run. 
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PRINTING PAPERS | 


If our distributors cannot sup- 
ply your 1mmedtate needs, we 


solicit your patience. There will 
be ample Levelcoat Printing 


Papers for your requirements 
when our plans for increased 


production can be realized, 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


A PRODUCT OF 


RESEARCH 
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JOIN THE PARADE: The Medicine De- 
partment points out this week (page 56) 


that practical advances in the treatment 
of polio in the last year exceed the more 
theoretical laboratory discoveries in con- 


nection with the disease. This is reassur- 
ing news for the general practitioner who 
has to handle such cases. However, ad- 
vances both in practice and in the labora- 
tory are made possible by American 
citizens’ contributions to the March of 
Dimes. The annual drive to raise funds for 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis is conducted mainly by volun- 


teer workers. We hope that every News- 


WEEK reader will volunteer, with us, to 


give dimes and dollars to his local chapter. 
CURTAIN CALL: You might think a per- 


son seeing two movies in an afternoon 
and often a play at 
night would be en- 
tertained to beat all 
get out and go 
around with an un- 
controllable smirk 
on his face. Nat 
Benchley, who does 


these things and 


this week contrib- 
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utes to Theater-Movie Editor Tom Wen- 


. ’ . 

ning’s Theatrical round-up, has no smirk, 
but he occasionally wears a_ worried 
frown. Hereditarily interested in drama 
criticism, the son of the late Robert 


Benchley takes his responsibility to po- 
tential audiences seriously. He doesn’t 
worry when he likes or dislikes a play or 
movie. What he does worry about is 
why, that “why” which is the critic’s 
legal tender. When Benchley is asked if 
he gets bored or at least surfeited with all 
the mummery, he says no. “You can get 


discouraged, yes, but then you come 


across someone like Bergman, and she 
makes up for all the rest.” 


SPECIAL MENTION: Recommended as 
worth particular attention in this issue: 
the disclosure of the dangers in the purge 


of businessmen in Japan (see page 40), 


the amusing inside of the Stalin-Mont- 
gomery -conversations (see page 30), 
and the exclusive psychiatric report on the 
motives behind young William Heirens’s 


amazing series of crimes (see page 54). 


CAPITOL CONVERSION: Not since the 
advent of peace has Newsweek's Wash- 
ington bureau gone through such a 
redeployment of forces as during the last 
three weeks. With Republicans taking 
over both houses of Congress, Washing- 


ton’s news spotlight shifted to Capitol 


Hill in a way unprecedented in many 
years. Accordingly Bureau Chief Ernest 


K. Lindley has shifted his fifteen staff 


members so that more than half of them 
now spend all or a major part of their 
time under ‘the shadow of the Capitol 
dome. Some, spe- 
cialists in various 
governmental 
fields, will concen- 
trate on-the Capitol 
beat only long 
enough to size up 
fully Congressional 
prospects on. their 
specialties. But at least four will be 
busy indefinitely keeping tab on legisla- 
tion, digging out the facts on Congres- 
sional plans, and maintaining contact 


with those members, old and new, who 
seem likely to be the best sources of sound 
information for NEWSWEEK readers. 


oe 


THE COVER: In Maxwell Anderson’s 
current play, actress Ingrid Bergman acts 
the part of actress Mary Grey acting the 
part of “Joan of Lorraine.” Far from be- 
ing confused by this thespian relay, Miss 


Bergman takes the opportunity to assert 
herself once more as an all-time fine 
mistress of her craft. She is pictured here 
by Newsweek's photographer, O. C., 
Sweet, in the final phase of her double 


play. For an intermission report on 
1946-47 highlights, see page 84. 


Yds Sctclca 














The Ad that came to Life! vo 


NE DAY I was in an American Mutual ad... 7 a Oe 2 Af 
I was standing on page 42 smiling away, 


by MR. FRIENDLY 


when suddenly this fellow lets out a roar! 
“BAH!” he says, “Mr. Friendly saves the day in 
ads okay, but I'd like to see him save my factory!” 
Well that made me sore... I stepped 

right out of the page! 





“Listen!” I said. “Your production is off... 
accidents are increasing... 1 know 
exactly what you need!” 
He pretty near fell over! “How... how do 
you know? You’re just a symbol.” 
“A ae of 59 years’ experience, helping people like you,” I answered, 
“A symbol of a special service that will hold losses / in 
to a minimum... boost profits! on 
I climbed back in the ad... Ca 
and pointed to a paragraph.., / 
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“Look!” I said, “it tells here the story about 
American Mutual |. E. LOSS CONTROL *—how it’s a regular 

part of our service at no extra charge. It says it’s helped 

reduce accidents more than 80% in some cases... 


“It says send right now for information about American 
Mutual's new 1, E. LOSS CONTROL (0 obligation),” 










Your helping hand 


Well sir, this fellow whipped out a pen and started 


when trouble comes! 
writing then and there! “Just address it,” I smiled, ; 


“American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, 
Dept. A-65, 142 Berkeley Street, 


Boston 16, Mass.” 


* Accident prevention based on principles of 
sndustrial engineering. 


AMERICAN MUTUAL ° 


»-. the first American liability insurance company A 
COPR, 1946, AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMP? J 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to Be Expected 


. > 
| in Tomorrow s 





- — —S 


Capital Straws 


Ambassador Messersmith’s friends are 
confident that Senate Republicans’ pres- 
sure on President Truman will resolve 
the dispute over Argentine policy in 
Messersmith’s favor, thus forcing the res- 
ignation of Assistant Secretary of State 


Braden. Marshall is expected to concur 
_,. It’s estimated that the Army’s hemi- 


sphere defense program for arming Latin 
America would cost more than $1,000,- 
000,000... Watch for Senator Pepper of 
Florida to move perceptibly to the right 
during the current sessions of Congress 
_.. Former Senator Mead of New York 
hopes to become Postmaster General, if 
Hannegan’s health forces his retirement 
... Justice Department observers believe 
Chief Justice Vinson will vote with the 
liberal bloc of the Supreme Court on 
cases involving antitrust laws. 


State Department Red Purge 


Donald Russell, retired Assistant Sec- 


retary of State, will counterblast critics 
who charged he was remiss in purging 
the department of Communists and fellow 
travelers (Periscope, Jan. 20). Russell is 
expected to inform Secretary Marshall 


i | 


th west vy Wis 


solved only because career diplomats sent 


it on witch hunts against the department's 
economists and propaganda experts. A 
successor committee has been function- 
ing secretly for the past seven months, 
its membership kept anonymous to pro- 
tect it from the influences which Russell 
says biased the original one. 





National Notes 


Cordell Hull has recovered sufficiently 
to receive visitors. Last week he spent 
more than an hour with Dean Acheson 
discussing current international prob- 
lems . . . Senator McKellar of Tennessee 
will continue his TVA feud by trying to 
force the TVA to surrender its use of 
receipts from power sales-a move en- 
couraged by strong GOP sentiment for 
making government corporations come 
to Congress for appropriations rather than 


use their own income .. . Charles G. 


Bolte, Franklin D, Roosevelt Jr., and 


bert Harrison, national leaders of the 
American Veterans Committee, plan a 


showdown fight at its next convention to 
expel Communists and ban them consti- 
tutionally from AVC membership. They 
may lead a bolt from the AVC if they lose. 


Air Forces Budget Cut 

House Appropriations Committee lead- 
ers are conferring with top War. Depart- 
ment officials to effect drastic cuts in the 
Army Air Forces’ budget recommended 
by the President. Special target of House 
economizers is the “transferability clause” 
under which the AAF can transfer un- 
spent funds to other branches of the 
Army. The economiczers insist that various 
Army branches have achieved hidden 
increases in past appropriations by using 
the more popular Air Forces as a cloak 
for getting appropriations, and then hav- 
ing unspent portions transferred to them. 


Grain for Soviet Satellite 

It hasn't been announced yet, but 
negotiations are afoot for the delivery of 
U.S. grain to the Soviet-sponsored gov- 
ernment in Rumania. Last week the Ru- 
manians were informed that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture would be able 
to allocate 300,000 tons of corn for de- 
livery in six monthly shipments. Advo- 
cates of the deal maintain that the U.S. 
“cannot play politics with food” and has 
plenty of corn to spare. Opponents main- 
tain that Rumania’s need for assistance 
is due entirely to the seizure and export 


of Rumanian pa by the Soviet ia 


tn 


COP Probes 


The Republican leadership in Congress 


is planning to probe into New Deal ad- 
ministrative agencies to collect ammuni- 
tion for 1948, Senate and House GOP 
leaders are conferring to divide up the 
investigations to avoid duplication. First 
agencies on the griddle are likely to be 
the War Assets Administration, Maritime 
Commission, National Labor Relations 
Board, and, possibly, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. Others will fol- 


low. 


Trivia 


~ Sen. Harry P. Cain of Washington is 
letting no one make a mistake about his 


Irish descent. He has installed green rib- 
bons in the typewriters in his office and 
signs his mail with green ink. On the 
official blue letterheads the green ink 
produces a startling effect .. . Sen. 


W. Lee O’Daniel of Texas has reintro- 
duced his bill to limit service of senators 


to a single term. But when a newspaper- 
man asked if this could be interpreted as 
an indication that he would not seek re- 
election, he replied: “Who would be here 
to push my bill if I didn’t run again?” 
. . . The Commerce Department now 
classifies its office boys as “Distribution 
Specialists.” 





Trends Abroad 


Beach observers wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if France suddenly dropped its de- 


mand for separation of the Ruhr and 
Rhineland from Germany—provided the 


Anglo-French treaty is implemented satis- 
factorily . . . Dependents of Soviet per- 
sonnel in Austria are being quietly 
shipped back to Russia . . . War-inter- 
rupted work is being resumed on the 
Palace of Soviets in Moscow, intended to 
be the world’s tallest building with a 
height of 1,365 feet—115 feet more than 
the Empire State Building . . . Germany’s 
largest party, the Christian Democratic 
Union, may openly split on the socialism 
issue at its convention in Wiesbaden next 
month. The showdown will come over 
whether Germany’s future capital should 
be Frankfurt, favored by right-wingers, 


or Berlin, favored by the left, 


Secret Oil Negotiations 


Czechoslovakia, presumably with Rus- 
sian backing, is secretly pressing the 


| 
| \ 


Gers Bu Saada region of North Ac 
The enterprise would be financed by a 


French bank known for its connection 
with the Soviet Government, and the 
Skoda works would provide drilling and 
refining equipment. Since the territory. is 
known to be poor in oil, it is suspected 
that the request is made merely to estab- 


lish a Russian foothold in North Africa. 


British Colonial Plan 


Largely obscured by the struggle for 
independence in India is the fact that 


Britain has embarked on a far-reaching 
program of colonial reform designed to 


bring greater strength and self-reliance 


to some 40 other colonial areas. Actually 
London is giving more and more self- 
government to the 63,000,000 inhabitants 
affected. A major part of the program is 
to strengthen producers of such primary 
products as rubber, tin, cocoa, and qui- 
nine to protect them against booms and 


busts in the economy of the outside 
world. This is behind recent British in- 
terest in international marketing organi- 
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zations. Another plan is to encourage the 


smaller, individual producers rather than 
the large plantations by helping to or- 


ganize cooperatives, as has been done 
successfully among the cocoa growers 


of Nigeria. On the political side, the 


. ‘ 
program aims to merge small colonial 
units into larger ones better able to fend 


for themselves. The British are attempt- 


‘ ‘ ‘ d h 
ing such a union in Malaya now and hope 
to do the same in West Africa. 


Eeyptian-Soviet Trade 


Several _Pprominent Egyptian Govern- 
ment officials are privately discussing a 


possible trade pact with Russia. The 
main commodities to be exchanged would 


be Egyptian cotton for Russian lumber, 


minerals, and possibly coal. Consumma- 
tion of such an agreement would make 


the British unhappy, since it would be a 


direct attack on the sterling bloc, in which 
Egypt has $1,500,000,000 credits. 


Mild Gesture for Albania 


When the British-Albanian case comes 


wp for discussion at the United Nations 


Security Council, the British intend to 
submit a comparatively mild settlement 


formula. The proposed resolution states 
that Albania was guilty of maintaining an 


unannounced minefield in the Corfu 


Straits which caused loss of British lives 


aboard the damaged destroyers and that 


the two countries should conduct direct 


negotiations, under the council’s supervi- 
sion, for settlement of damage claims. 


‘ 
Since a full-dress investigation might 
prove Soviet connivance in the minelay- 


ing, the British hope that the Russians 


will seize the opportunity of accepting 
the moderate terms to close the incident 


without investigation. 
Bells for Tirschenreuth 


Although it escaped general notice, . 


U.S. Military Government in Germany 
has enacted a real-life version of John 
Hersey’s novel, “A Bell for Adano,” in 
the Bavarian town of Tirschenreuth. In 
a 1942 metal-collecting drive the: Nazis 
seized the six 600-year-old bells of the 
town’s principal Catholic church. When 
the Americans arrived at the end of the 
war, the first request the townspeople 
made was for a new set of bells. Military 
government undertook the task at once, 
persevering in spite of such time-consum- 
ing obstacles as the fact that the required 
metal could be obtained only in the 
British zone. The gleaming new bells 
finally arrived and a great crowd of the 


faithful gathered at the railroad sta- 
tion, loaded them into flower-bedecked 


wagons, and hauled them through the 
winding cobblestone streets to the church. 
Many wept with joy when the bells rang 


out again. 


Foreign Notes 


Labor party members are worried over 
the health of Herbert Morrison, leader 


of the Bri‘ish House of Commons. He has 


a thrombosis of the left leg and has been 


told to rest . . . A British expedition is 
vainly seeking permission from the Ti- 


betan Covernment to try to scale Mount 
Everest in 1949. Because the thirteen- 


year-old Dalai Lama, sacred ruler of 
Tibet, has predicted troublesome times 


for the next three years, mountain-climb- 


ing from Tibet has been forbidden until 


the horoscope improves . . . Just as Victor 
Cavendish-Bentinck, British Ambassador 


to Poland, started for Warsaw to observe 


the elections, London Communists began 
hinting he might lose his job under a new 


Foreign Office code making diplomats 


involved in divorce suits liable for dis-: 


charge. The Daily Worker said Caven- 
dish-Bentinck and his wife filed cross- 


petitions in 1945. 





Delayed Highway Program 
Eoxtension of the three-year time limit 


on the Federal government's $1,500,000, 


000 postwar highway-construction pro- 
gram seems almost certain. States would 


be given one, possibly two, more years to 


complete plans and let contracts for the 


work, which has been delayed by mate- 


rial scarcities and high prices. ‘However, 
some plans for development of arterial 


highways through cities may be dropped 


in favor of farm-to-market roads. Many 
cities have been slow in making plans for 


use of the funds. 


Controversial Surveys 


Robert R. Nathan, whose wage report 
for the CIO recently caused a furor, 


shortly will bring out another report 


which can be expected to cause contro- 
versy. It will deal with the steel industry, 
its profits, ‘and its ability to pay. Mean- 
while, Alvin Hansen, also a Keynes dis- 
ciple, is working on a study of the guar- 


anteed annual wage. It’s believed his 
recommendations actually will represent 


100% unemployment insurante, except 
that there will be no common pool of 
funds, each company being individually 


responsible. The study originally was in- 
itiated by the Office of War Mobilization 


and Reconversion. 


Business Footnotes 
Watch for tabulation of import-export 
data by the Commerce Department, 


which will show a net U.S. export sur- 
plus for 1946 approaching $8,000,000,- 


000 . . . Some mergers among furniture 
and upholstery manufacturers are in the 


offing. With buyers becoming more se- 
lective about prices, quality, and brand, 
quantity production is needed to reduce 
prices and to permit promotion of brand 
names .. . Limitation on the footage of 
plywood allowed in housing will be re- 


moved shortly by the government and a 
manufacturer-dealer set-aside substituted 


_ _. Designers of new railroad passenger 


cars for Pullman-Standard will utilize 
color to make the interiors seem larger, 


lighter, and more restful, Light shades 


ol yellow, green, and blue will predom. 


inate with different tones to avoid mo- 


notony, 





Radio Lines 


Nec is tightening its over-all censor. 
ship control on program scripts. The 


move is a result of the satirie mauling 


given radio executives and “hucksters” 
on a recent Duffy’s Tavern show with 


Fred Allen as a guest... FBI and police 


officials in major cities are interested in 
experiments by New York City police in 


the use of television to transmit pictures 


of wanted criminals . . . Woody Herman, 
whose dance orchestra was a recent cas- 


ualty, is the first top bandleader to become 


a disk jockey. He operates in Hollywood. 
Freddy Martin and Tommy Dorsey are 


reported eyeing similar spots . . . Joan 


Davis, new trying out guest comedians 
before selecting a permanent foil, will 


leave Swan soap for another sponsor in 


the fall. 


Book Notes 
; Robert Sherwood estimates it will take 
him another year to finish his Harry Hop: 


kins book. He has already spent ‘ten 
months on it . While on an eight- 


month, globe- circling ship and plane 


tour, Humorist S. J. Perelman and Car- 


toonist Al, Hirschfeld will do a series of 


articles for Holiday magazine and a fall 
book titled “Westward Ho” for Simon & 


Schuster... Another book on FD. A, 


will deal with his days at Warm Springs, 
Ga. It’s written by Ruth Stevens, hotel 


manager at the resort and longtime friend 
of the late President . . . Ralph G. Martin 


of The New Republic staff has been on a 


tour interviewing veterans for his book 
“The Best Is None Too, Good” to appear 


in September, He wrote “Boy From Ne- 


braska,” the story of the Nisei war hero 
Ben Kuroki. 


Miscellany 
John Roy Carlson, author of “Under 


Cover,” is making an investigation of 
Comminist influence in labor unions for 
a national magazine . Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. is receiving $60, 000 from Col- 
lier’s for a forthcoming series of six at 
ticles based on his diaries . . . If Frank 
Capra directs the Liberty Films screen 
version of the Pulitzer Prize play “State 
of the Union,” he'd like to star Clark 
Gable. The picture will probably be 
filmed in the first half of this year to in- 


sure release well before the 1948 Presi 
dential campaign . . . Laurence Olivier is 
at work on a British Technicolor produc 
tion of “Hamlet” . . . Benjamin Fine, 
whose N. Y. Times series on the teaching 
of American history in U,§, publi 


schools won a Pulitzer Prize in 1944, is 
writing another series on the economic 


plight of U.S. teachers, Althou ugh the at 


ticles have not appeared yet, Times 
plans to submit them for the Pulitzer 


award, 
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Portrait of an expert in 


employee relations 


ETTER PAY FOR WORKERS, shorter hours, 


easier work—and more and better things at lower 
prices for the public—are all possible by the efficient 
use of modern machine tools. And they are NOT pos- 
sible in any other way. 
Modern machine tools are easier for workmen to use, 


and produce better products. Because of new im- 
provements and greater power, these tools, efficiently 


used, produce more. Out of this greater production 
a workman, even in shorter hours, can 
be paid more and still produce at a lower 
cost per piece, 


These lower costs can mean lower prices 


WARNER 


for the public. Lower prices mean more sales, and 


that makes the workman’s job more secure. 


But note that two things are necessary: 


1. the modern tools. That's up to management. 
2. their efficient use. That's up to workmen. 


The tools are ready. If people went to work and used 
them properly, instead of all this talk about easy- 
roads-to-riches-without-work, we would 


have no inflation, no shortages; we would 


have good jobs at good pay; we would 
have prosperity and peace, 


SWADSEY > 
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YOU CAN MACHINE I? BETTER, FASTER. FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Trends 





Republicans will try to police the Democratic Administration 


effectively during the next two years by concentrating authority 
in a small group of veteran House members. 


Six of the GOP’s most experienced legislators, including Wads- 
worth of New York, Brown of Ohio, and Harness of Indiana, 
will sit on both the Rules and Executive Expenditures Com- 


mittees, This will put them in a central control tower com- 
manding a view of law enforcement as well as lawmaking, 


Executive Expenditures will be a key committee under the Re- 
organization Act. It will take over the functions of the old 
Smith committee on government expenditures and several other 
special investigating groups. 


A thorough inquiry into surplus property disposal probably 
will be one of its first projects. ; 


Mild labor-control legislation is now expected by union lobby- 
ists and their sympathizers in government. They count upon 
the Senate Labor Committee to stop tough House bills. 


The balance of power in the Senate Committee will be wielded 
by Hill of Alabama and Ives of New York, both classified as 
“moderates” and potential allies of the democratic pro-labor 
bloc. 


Severe measures are favored by a majority of the House Labor 
Committee, however. Chairman Hartley claims fifteen certain 
votes out of 25 for a much more drastic program than Taft 
wants. 


Taft’s decision to hold hearings at one time on the whole range 
of labor bills is applauded by union spokesmen. They think they 
will do better defending labor's over-all position than they 
would fighting bills one at a time. 


Taft’s plan to split his housing bill into three pieces and pass 
them separately is opposed by the Democratic co-sponsors, 
Wagner and Ellender. 


Low-cost public-housing features of the legislation might be left 


dangling, the Democrats contend, if untied from the less con- 
troversial bank-loan guarantee provisions. 


A compromise income-tax reduction bill probably will emerge 
from the disagreement between Truman and the Republican 
Congress. 


Graduated cuts giving substantial relief to low- and medium-in- 
come groups may be accepted under protest by the Treasury 
if they are substituted for the originally proposed across-the- 
board slash. 


Government economists applaud the Ford price reduction (see 
page 66) but don’t expect it to start an immediate downward 
movement in the durables field. 


Most companies will await the outcome of wage negotiations 


now under way before revising their pics, these economist 
aun, 


Figures on inventory accumulation this month are awaited anxis 
ously by government observers, The rate slowed down some in 


November, the last month reported, and probably ine December, 
owing to Christmas trade. 


A sharp decline in January would be regarded as a harbinger 
of recession. 


Further relaxation of stock-market cash requirements may be 


ordered before the end of the year (see page 64). A 50% mar 
gin instead of 75% is possible, 


Inflationary effects of a strike wave or of drastic tax reductions 


unbalancing the budget would probably prevent a further cut, 
however. 


Consumer credit controls, particularly those affecting durables, 
also will be eased if production continues to go as well as it 


. is now. 


Better information on foreign policy will be demanded by the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee under the chairmanship of 
Eaton of New Jersey. 


Subcommittees to cut up the globe for detailed study will soon 
be created. These will deal separately with U.S. policy in 
China, Eastern Europe, Western Europe, Africa, and Latin 
America. Each will question State Department experts in its 
own field. 


Marshall may be called by the China subcommittee shortly to 
elaborate on his recent recommendations. The Latin America 
group is threatening a full-scale investigation of Argentine 
policy. 


A further firming of Russian policy will be advocated by some 
Republican majority members. 

e 
GI students and on-the-job trainees will get higher allowances 


from Congress at this session in spite of Truman’s opposition 
to increased benefits for veterans. 


Petitions demanding $90 a month for single students and $124 
for married men instead of the present allowances of $65 and 


$90 are having their effect. They are supported by an Ameri 


can council of education report that campus living costs have 
risen 26% in the last fifteen months. 


A campaign to lift the ceiling on trainees’ incomes also prom 
ises success. Single men are now allowed a maximum of $175 
a month in earnings plus allowances and married men $200; if 
earnings bring in more, allotments are reduced. 


The peace treaties with Russian satellites in the Balkans—Buk 
garia, Hungary, and Rumania—are expected to create about 4 
as many troublesome problems as they solve. 


Russian occupation troops must be withdrawn but detachments 
may remain in Hungary and Rumania to guard communica 
tion lines to Austria. It will be even harder to get reliable in- 
formatior on the strength of these detachments when U.S. 
representatives on Allied Control Councils are withdrawn from 


these countries, 


Opposition is being suppressed so completely, according to dip 
lomatic reports, that the iron curtain will be more tightly drawa 


than ever when these nations regain the nominal sovereignty 
established by the treaties, \ 
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JACK § HEINTZ 
ug vA Maguitlé- usually Mass Precision 


takes five operations: (1) assemble magneto, (2) adjust. 
bearings, (3) disassemble magneto, (4) magnetize 
rotor, (5) reassemble magneto. Operations 
(3) and (5) were production headaches. These were eliminated by Jack & Heintz engineers who 
developed a giant magnetizing device by which the rotors are magnetized through the 
magneto frame . . . after assembly. Result: higher quality and faster production of urgently- 
needed Eisemann magnetos. 
Achievements of Jack & Heintz mass precision such as this are creating extra values in 
magnetos, electric motors, bearings, refrigeration compressors and aircraft accessories 
today and in revolutionary developments for tomorrow. 


JACK & HEINTZ PRECISION INDUSTRIBS, INC., Cleveland 1, Ohio 





No moisture can seep through the seams of these raincoats — thanks to 
the electronic sewing machine developed at RCA Laboratories 


A sewing machine...witkhout a needle or thread! 


Since mankind first began to sew, say 
15,000 years ago, seams have always 
meant “needle and thread.” 

But when new thermoplastic materials 
came along—specially developed for 
waterproof coverings such as raincoats — 
ordinary “needle and thread” seams 

,] ‘ ’ 
wouldn't do because of their tiny holes. 

Now —thanks to research at RCA Lab- 
oratories - goods made of thermoplastics 
are “sewn” by electrons and the seams are 
as strong as the material itself ! 

This will make possible dozens of brand. 


new uses for these inexpensive and durable 
thermoplastic materials. Even today they 
Pa 


provide perfect packages for foods, meats 


and drugs because they are completely 


watertight, airtight and transparent. Youve 
probably seen thermoplastic raincoats, to- 
bacco pouches, shower curtains... 


Research, such as resulted in the elec- 
tronic sewing machine, is reflected in all 


RCA products, When you buy an RCA 


Victor radio or television receiver or any- 

thing bearing the name RCA, you enjoy a 

unique pride of ownership in knowing that 
U 


you possess one of the finest instruments of 
its kind that science has yet achieved. 


Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20... Listen to The 
RCA Victor Show, Sundays, 2:00 P.M., East- 


ern Time, over the NBC Network. 


The electronic sewing machine 
“ > . . 
welds” seams in_ thermoplastic 


materials, Anyone interested in 


manufacturing this instrument can 
obtain information by simply 


writing to RCA, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 90, N. Y. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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THE REPUBLIC: The Ramparts We Watch 


The headlines at least were magnifi- 
cent: “Army and Navy Agree on Merger!” 
“Army, Navy Agree to Unified Rule.” 
“Army-Navy Merger in Line for Quick 
OK by Congress.” “Army, Navy OK 
Merger Plan.” 

That the average American last week 
thought the long-heralded “merger” of 
the nation’s armed forces was finally at 
hand was hardly puzzling. Harry S. Tru- 
man, himself an ardent advocate of a 
merger, had, in announcing the agree- 
ment from the White House on Thursday, 
Jan. 16, employed glowing words: “I am 
exceedingly pleased . . . I feel that it 
constitutes an admirable compromise 
... [It] provides a thoroughly practical 
and workable plan of unification and I 
heartily approve it...” 

As the first flush of words commenced 
to dim, Washington began to awaken 
to the fact that what had been hailed 
as “unification” came far closer to be- 


ing what The Washington Post bluntly 
termed “quadruplication”: 


@ Where there had been only a War 


Department and a Navy Department, 
there would now be an Army Depart- 


ment, a Navy Department, and an Air 
Force Department, each autonomous. 

@ Where there had been only a Sec- 
retary of War and a Secretary of the 


: Council of i# 
National Defense | @ 














Navy, there would now be a Secretary 
of the Army, a Secretary of the Navy, 
a Secretary of the Air Force, and a fourth 
secretary to be known as Secretary of 
National Defense. 


@ Where the Secretaries of War and 
Navy had formerly been responsible only 
to the President and had full Cabinet 
rank, only one of the new quartet, the 
Secretary of National Defense, would en- 
joy that rank and would be empowered 


“to establish common policies and com- 


mon programs . . . and direct [the] 
common efforts” of the three depart- 
ments. But the other three, although of 
only sub-Cabinet rank, would still be em- 
powered to circumvent the Secretary of 
National Defense and go directly to the 
President any time they chose. 
Hooray for What? If the official su- 
perstructure thus appeared to belie the 
terms “merger” and “unification,” the 


operational details did so even more. 
Overlapping functions of the armed serv- 


ices would continue: The Army would 
keep its organic aviation and its water 
transport. The Navy would retain its 
carrier aviation, its land-based recon- 
naissance, antisubmarine, and transport 


planes, and its own ground troops, name- 
ly the Marine Corps. 


Although each of the three service 


Secretary of National Defense | 


| (Cabinet Rank) 
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departments would have its own mili- 
tary chief and the three would comprise 
a Joint Chiefs of Staff, there would be 
no over-all military commander. In addi- 
tion, four other agencies would be set up 
to supervise broad policies: A Council 
of National Defense, a National Security 
Resources Board, a Central Intelligence 
Agency, and a War Council. 

Whatever qualms top military officials 
might have held privately, they were uni- 
formly happy for public consumption last 
week. On Friday, the day after Mr. Tru- 
man’s official announcement of the plan, 
the White House staged a unified: press. 
conference of the ranking civilian and 
uniformed chiefs of the armed services. 
The essence of their comments: 

Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson 
(gloomily chewing gum): “It provides 
the needed single direction.” 

Secretary of Navy James V. Forrestal 
(tolerantly): “Me, too.” 

Fleet Admiral Nimitz (smiling wry- 
ly): “We're all set to go ahead.” 

General of the Army Eisenhower (grin- 
ning broadly): “The United States will 
be the gainer.” 


Significance 


The plan on which the Army and Navy 
finally reached agreement and which the 
President endorsed is at best little more 
than a coordinating effort which sets up 
a separate air department and reshuffles 
top civilian personnel. 

Its strongest point is the fact that for 
the first time in history, an official, con- 


crete proposal has been put forward 
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“Big Six”: Congressional leaders Rayburn, Halleck, Vandenberg, Martin, White, and Barkley will meet regularly with Mr. Truman 


which would assign one person to the 
task of bringing about better coordina- 
tion between the branches of the armed 
services and of eliminating the undenied 
duplication and waste which their sep- 
aration entails. 

Further, compared with Army-Navy ef- 
forts at coordination a decade ago, it 
would attempt to preserve the gains made 
during the war in maintaining workable 
liaison and planning between those 
branches. The question, however, is 
whether efficiency will be promoted and 
costs reduced under the proposal as it 
has been agreed on. 

Actually, it is doubtful that few if 
any of the wasteful practices of the 
Army and Navy, :particularly in matters 
of duplication, would be terminated by 
the plan; in fact, with a new depart- 
ment, the Department of the Air Force, 
the costly practices might even be in- 
creased. In short, no functions, privileges, 
missions, areas of autonomy, or intergov- 
ernmental relationships are revokéd or 
substantially simplified; it is not incon- 
ceivable that they have been made even 
more complex. 

Primarily, the plan hugs closely to the 
Washington practice which has grown up 
in recent years of merging or terminating 
nothing, but of adding to the structure 
by imposing “coordinators.” The history 
of such superstructures, however, has 
been one of steadily mounting costs since 
the coordinated agencies retain all the 
essentials of autonomy, plus their nor- 
mal desire to expand and to obtain the 
appropriations necessary to that expan- 
sion. For this reason, even military off- 
cials doubt that the new plan will re- 
sult in reduced expenditures. 

It is entirely possible that improve- 
ments might be achieved under it if the 
proposed Secretary of National Defense 
could obtain complete cooperation from 


the three departmental secretaries. How 
likely unruffled cooperation is must be 
weighed against the proposed authority 
to each service secretary to circumvent 
the Secretary of National Defense and 
go directly to the White House. 

But when the plan is submitted for 
authorization by law, Congress is likely 
to recall that Mr. Truman himself here- 
tofore has refused to deal with sub-Cabi- 
net members, profiting by the knowledge 
that it was President Roosevelt’s habit of 
by-passing which ultimately caused Cor- 
dell Hull to demand the removal of his 
Under Secretary, Sumner Welles, in 1943. 


- —~- 


PRESIDENCY: Six and One 


As the “Big Six” left the White House 
last week, Rep. Sam Rayburn of Texas, 
Democratic leader in the House, told 
newspapermen: “The session was _har- 
monious throughout.” “You mean there 
was kissing?” one reporter asked. “Oh, 
there was no kissing,” answered Alben 
W. Barkley of Kentucky, Democratic 
leader in the Senate. 

Harry S. Truman had never expected 
there would be. When he proposed that 
both Republican and Democratic leaders 
in the House and Senate confer regularly 
with him, it was not with the expectation 
that eventually the GOP would marry the 
Administration. On Jan. 16, when the 
“Big Six” gathered in his office for their 
first conference, he reiterated that politi- 
cal issues would not be discussed. Auto 
matically ruled out: any issue which 
might figure in the 1948 Presidential 
campaign. 

The Republicans at the White House 
were Senate President pro tem Arthur 
H. Vandenberg of Michigan, Senate Ma- 
jority Leader Wallace H. White Jr. of 
Maine, House Majority Leader Charles 








International 


A. Halleck of Indiana, and Speaker Jo- 
seph W. Martin Jr. of Massachusetts. 
After bantering with the President for 
ten minutes and posing for photogra- 
phers, they spent another 40 minutes dis- 
cussing (1) war surplus disposition and 
(2) the question of authorizing the Mari- 
time Commission to continue shipping op- 
erations after March 1, when its present 
authority expires. It was a pleasant chat. 


ow 


PEOPLE: My Bad Day 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt wrote in her 
column “My Day” last week: “It will be 
distinctly awkward to have to walk every- 
where around the Hyde Park place, in- 
stead of driving.” However, she added, 
“I recognize fully the justice of punish- 
ment for endangering other people. I shall 
not ask for any special consideration.” 

Reason for these ruminations: Mrs. 
Roosevelt had lost her driver’s license as 


the result of the accident on Aug. 14, § 


when the car she was driving veered 
over the white line and collided with 
two others (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20). She 
may apply for another license in 30 days. 


os 


CONGRESS: Wartime Forever 


President Truman had asked the 80th ) 


Congress to reenact the wartime taxes on 
such luxuries as furs, liquors, jewelry, 
luggage, and night-club entertainment 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 20), which otherwise 
would expire on June 30. Last week, for 
reasons of their own, the Republican 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee agreed to his request. The 
GOP reasons: 

€ Consumers were holding off purchases 
until July 1. 

@ Maintenance of the wartime taxes 
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would save the government an estimated 
¢1.500,000,000 annually, making it that 
much easier to carry out the Republican 
pledge to cut income taxes. 


Hope for an over-all income-tax slash 
of 20 per cent, which the GOP originally 
had promised, was rapidly dwindling. At 
least three Republicans on the Ways and 
\leans Committee were lined up with 
the Democratic members in favor of grad- 
uated cuts, to give the greatest relief to 
persons in the lower brackets. However, 
anv final decision would have to await 
House action on the President’s $37,528, - 
000,000 budget. As the 102-member 
joint _House-Senate Budget Committee 
prepared to meet this week, Republicans 
were vigorously sharpening their pruning 
knives. 


Tooth-to-Gullet Pay 


Portal-to-portal pay suits are small-time 
stuff. I intend to file at once a dusk-to-dawn 
suit. Then I’m going to sock the boss with 
an ear-to-ear suit. If he has any money left, 
(‘ll sue him next for tooth-to-gullet pay. 


Frederick C. Othman, the round, 
sandy-haired United Press correspondent 
whose assignment is finding something in 
Washington to laugh at every day, said 
last week that he couldn't lose. “A fellow 
has to get some sleep if he’s to do his 
work,” he wrote. “Well, then, shouldn’t 
he be paid for this sleeping?” That 
would be dusk-to-dawn pay. And then, 
said Othman, there’s shaving. He’d never 
shave unless his boss required him to 
(ear-to-ear pay). And finally, he wouldn’t 
have strength enough to work unless he 
fed himself occasionally (tooth-to-gullet) . 

“I’m all worn out now,” Othman ended 
his column. “I think I'll take a brief nap 
at time and a half for overtime.” 

To thousands of businessmen, Othman’s 
musings weren’t funny. Portal-to-portal 
suits were coming so thick and fast that 
even organized labor began to wince. 
Calling such suits inconsistent with the 
tights and responsibilities established by 
contract, AFL President William Green 
advised his unions to cease filing them 
and to settle portal-pay questions by col- 
lective bargaining. 

The portal suits now totaled nearly 
$5,000,000,000 and the amount was 
climbing steadily. “The hazard thus 
created to our economic system, the very 
ral threat of bankruptcy hanging over 
many individual employers, cannot be 
underestimated,” Sen. AJexander Wiley, 
Wisconsin Republican, declared. 

Dawn-to-Dusk: Last week, Con- 
gress appeared in substantial agreement 
with Senator Wiley. The only disagree- 
ment was over who should have the 
honor of introducing the bill to cope with 
the problem. Wiley was first in the field, 
With Sen. Homer E. Capehart, Indiana 
Republican, close behind. A subcommittee 
of the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
headed by Sen. Forrest C. Donnell, Mis- 
souri Republican, opened hearings on the 


proposed legislation. Indicative of the 
Senate’s concern: It had been given pri- 
ority over all other bills. 

The Wiley and Capehart bills—and the 


bill which Rep. Howard W. Smith, Vir- 
ginia Democrat, had proposed in the 
House—were essentially the same. They 
would: 


@ Narrow the definition of the work week 
to relieve employers of paying for ac- 
tivities which had never been regarded 


as compensable work. 


@ Limit the jurisdiction of the courts to 
suits for back pay based upon written 
portal-to-portal contracts or the customs 
of the industry. 

To businessmen, the bills made irrefu- 
table sense. The Senate subcommittee 
was told that portal-to-portal suits threat- 
ened to wipe out the entire aircraft in- 
dustry. Raymond S. Smethurst, counsel 
of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, foresaw “economic disaster.” 


“Dusk-to-dawn” pay might make: humor- 
ous reading, Smethurst pointed out, but 
the Federal District Court for Northern 
Illinois had already held that a fireman 
asleep and off duty must be paid because 
he was on call. 











~ Associated Pres 
Home again: Secretary and Mrs. Marshall 


DIPLOMACY: Secretary Gratis 


George C. Marshall last week ended 
his ten-day vacation in Hawaii and flew 
eastward to be sworn in as Secretary of 
State by Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. 
If Washington could add no new wrinkle 
to the routine inducting of a Cabinet 
member, there was at least one differ- 
ence in the emoluments attached there- 
to: Marshall would draw no salary in 
his new post. Reason: as a retired Gen- 
eral of the Army, he would receive $15,- 
751 annually for the rest of his life; be- 
cause it is illegal for an individual to 
draw two Federal pay checks at the same 
time, he would forgo the $15,000 a year 
his new post pays. 


The Indispensable Man 


For those who have wondered how 
Secretary of State Marshall will get along 
with Soviet Russia, Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman last week 
offered this clue: 

Stalin, he said, was much impressed 
by Marshall during the Teheran confer- 
ence in November 1943. 

Addressing the National Publishers 
Association in New York, Harriman, who 
attended the conference, declared Stalin 
was so taken with Marshall that, when 
Winston Churchill urged the United 
States Army Chief of Staff for supreme 
commander of the Western invasion, the 
Soviet Generalissimo warmly supported 
the suggestion. “It was President Roose- 
velt who hesitated,” Harriman reported. 
The President finally decided Marshall 
could not be spared from Washington, 
Harriman added. 


ows 


GEORGIA: Wool Hat Rebellion 


The five-and-dime store manager in the 


' Central Georgia town of Monticello knew 


nothing about law. But what Gibson Ezell 
found—or didn’t find—in the Georgia Con- 
stitution troubled him. To get it off his 
chest, he phoned Herman Talmadge, 33- 
year-old son and campaign manager of 
the ailing Eugene Talmadge, on Election 
Day morning last Nov. 5. Breathlessly 
Ezell asked: “Have you read the Consti- 
tution? . . . Well, somebody had better 
get busy . . . If anything happens to 
Eugene Talmadge, you may have a Re- 
publican governor.” 

Herman got out the new state Constitu- 
tion drafted and adopted by Georgia in 
1945 at the urging of 39-year-old Ellis 
Arnall, the state’s New Dealing governor. 
Ezell was right; the Constitution said 
nothing about what happened when a 
governor-elect died. Herman sprang into 
action. He passed out orders to a few 
henchman: “Scratch the name of Eugene 
Talmadge and write in the name of 
Herman.” 

The few votes which the white-su- 
premacy rabble-rouser thus lost to his 
carbon-copy son weren’t missed as the 
father was triumphantly elected Arnall’s 


*- 
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ssociated Press 


Battle of Atlanta: Governor Talmadge (left) defies Governor Arnall (right) at 2 a. m. 


guicCessor. They were merely, in ellect, 


the premium on a political insurance 
olicy. When the governor-elect died on 
ec. 21 (Newsweek, Dec. 30, 1946), 


Herman moved to cash in, Last week, 


Georgia politics hit the front pages of 
every major paper in the country as the 
state found itself in a mixup so fantastic 


that it made the historic gyrations of the 


Balkans sound sedately sober in contrast. 
The Tactics: The showdown arrived 
Tuesday, Jan. 14. The Talmadge crowd 


—the poor white farmers and crossroads 


(t } |, |, ) 

grocers snd wool-hat boys from the 
sticks—brought a carnival air to Atlanta’s 
staid, graystone Capitol. Pariahs there for 


four years, they had loved the elder Tal- 


midge bacguee ho chawad tobacco and 


— 


Se 


Taking overi Talmadge is sworn in. the 


gave Yankees and “niggers” unshirted 
hell. Now that “Ole Gene” was gone, 
“Hummon” was their boy. They wanted 
to tromp in and put their shoes on desks 


and spit on the floor and break out into 


Rebel yells now and then. And they made 
the most of their chance. 


The Talmadge faithful came early and 


stayed late, They milled around the 


Capitol and whooped it up in the gal-. 


leries and overflowed onto the floor of 
the General Assembly. They lived on 


soda pop and crackers and stale sand- 


\ i ‘ ° 

whehes littered the aisles with peanut 
shells and apple cores, and clogged the 
toilets with broken whisky bottles. They 


shucked their coats to flaunt bright red 


gallusee, thelr denil leinae political trade- 
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mark. Few of them understood or eve, 
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A, 


wartime B-29 manufacturer, for the 


Democratic mnominatien fer governor. 
Simultaneously M. E. Thompson, a pro- 


tégé of ex-Gov, E. D, Rivers, was nomi: 
nated for lieutenant govern. 


Their election en Nov. was a mere 
formality. Only a few dissidents preferred 
te write in for governer the names of 


Carmichael or of D. Talmadge Bowers, 


Republican tombstone salesman. fon 


North Georgia; a few Talmadge faithful 
wrote in the name of Herman as the re 
sult of Gibson Ezell’s alertmess. The over- 
whelming majority of geod Georgia Dem- 


ocrats routinely voted for Gene Ti 


madge, sick or well. 

After the governor-elect died in De- 
cember, the Talmadge and Arnall forces 
each translated the chain of events into 


constitutional terms Which Dest suite 


their aims. 


@ The Talmadge argument: Since “Ole 
Gene” had died, no candidate for gover- 


nor had a majority of the popular vot 
therefore the Ceneral Assembly was em- 


powered to choose between the two lead- 
ing write-in candidates. 


@ The Arnall tactics: A governor had to 
gorve until a cuecessor was chosen and 


qualified; erefore Arnall, the retiring 
governor, should remain in office until 
Lieutenant Governor-elect Thompson was 


sworn in, then resign in his favor, 


The Test: As to which contention was 
correct, the wrangling, brawling. state 
legislature paid little attention last week 


“Cvery mans vote depended on whether 


he was for or against Herman Talmadge. 
A newsman, pointing to the bronze fe- 
male figure which brandishes a torch and 


sword atop the Capitol dame, gibt 


that gal up there? That’s Justice, 
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that’s the only place you'll find her today.” 
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Would have forced a finding that Gene 
Talmadge and Thompson had been elect- 


ed, that Gene was dead, and that Thomp- 


hi This moti 

son was his successor. Lhis motion was 

defeated by a hair’s breadth—128-126. 
The bandwagon rush began. On each 

succeeding test vote, the Talmadge mar- 


gin grew: When the Arnall men reworded 


' ' 

thetr fest motion and moved to declare 
the dead Talmadge elected, they again 
lost—this time, 132-118. When the Tal- 
madge backers next moved to canvass the 
gubernatorial returns alone, delaying 


iction on the lieutenant governorshity, 


they won by even a bigger margin— 
137-114. 

At 4 p.m. Tuesday 
began. 


A big laundry basket and two card. 


board boxes, chock full of election re- 


the canvassing 


4% turns, were opened. County by county, 


the write-in ballots were totaled. On into 


§ the evening they counted returns. About 


block i appeared that the Fabsadee 


forces had sadly miscalculated. The vote 
showed: James V. Carmichael, 669 votes; 
D. Talmadge Bowers, the Republican, 


657; Herman Talmadge, 617, Under the 
Talmadge interpretation of the Con- 


stitution, the General Assembly would 
have had to choose between Carmichael 


and the Republican. 


In the nick of time, another onvelope 


full of election returns was discovered. 
It was from Telfair County—“Ole Gene’s” 
own. It gave Herman the write-in lead 


with a total of 675 votesin a state of 


$000,000 population. The General As- 
sembly then cast its final vote, electing 
Herman governor 161-87. Shrill cries of 


“Yee-0-w-h-o-0” and “Whatta man!” re- 
verherated em the galleries. 


The Two Governors: Although it 
was now 1:50 a.m. Wednesday, Tal- 


madge didn’t even stop for a night's 
tleay helore tohlnw the oath of office. He 
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In possession: Talmadge and his mother move into Executive Mansion next day 


was sworn in immediately. Then, sur- 
rounded by the whooping throng, he 
marched downstairs to the governor's of- 


fice, still occupied by Arnall, Its heavy 


wooden doors were locked. Talmadge 
faithful battered them down. The two 
governors met face to face. 


Said Governor Talmadge to Governor 


Amal): ‘| presume that you have been 


informed that I have been elected as 
governor by the General Assembly.” 


Replied the Governor of Georgia to 


the Governor of Coorgia: “Tho Conaral 


Assembly cannot elect a governor. I refuse 


to vield the office to you, whom I con- 
> 


sider a pretender.” 


Talmadge; “Do you dety the General 


Assembly?” 


&. 


Arnall: “I do not. But I uphold the 


law.” 
Talmadge heel) : 


“We'll see,” 


Arnall (waving farewell): “You were 
nice to come in.” 
If Talmadge was not disposed to throw 


his rival out bodily—he and his lieutenants 


made several appeals to their followers 
to avoid violence and go home to bed— 
some wool-hat boys were more _ hot- 


headed.“Let’s get Arnall,” and “Pull him 


Out ot thera.” they roared. John Nakane. 


300-pound Syrian wrestler and ex-body- 
guard for “Ole Gene,” shot a series of 


sharp jabs at Buck Buchanan, Arnall’s 


Chauflour, breaking his jaw. Bights broke 


out at several other points in the Capitol, 


(turning on his 





Acme Photos 


men swarm over Capitol - e - Arnall is barred from Executive Mansion 
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but weariness and the pleas of cooler 


heads finally prevailed and by dawn the 
bullding was virtually deserted. 


Possession Is . . . That morning, Her- 
man Talmadge began taking over. The 


tall, suave lawyer and graduate of the 


University of Georgia knew something 
about military tactics, having served on 


assault transports at Guadalcanal and 


‘ ‘ ‘ 
Bhdnewe. Boasting a magnolia drawl and 
a put-you-at-your-ease grin, he was un- 


doubtedly a likeable chap. A good hunter, 


fisherman, and drinker, he had a host of 


friends in his own right. Further, his 
pledge to restore the white primary, his 
willingness to address a Ku Klux Klan 


harbecue, even his black forelock dan- 


gling over his brow like his father’s, ha 
long since won over “Ole Gene’s” faithful 


to the last man, 

Smoking a big black cigar, Talmadge 
arrived at the Capitol only to find Arnall 
in the governor's office. Undaunted, he 


set up shop in the reception room and 
proceeded to act like a governor. To gain 
control of the state military forces, he 


appointed an adjutant general. So did 


Arnall. Rival revenue commissioners, 
highway directors, state patrol command- 


ers, and other officials were also installed, 
Talmadge men even took over Arnall’s 
telephone and answered calls for him 
with: “Think he is selling insurance now.” 


When Talmadge felt secure, he 
climbed on top of his desk and appealed 
once more to his followers: “I do not 
Want any force or violence used in my 


behalf. You fellows have been a big help 
to me and I am asking you to go home 


.. «1 do not object to Ellis Arnall hang- 


ing around as long as he wants to.” 
ine-Points of the Law: On 


~~ 
Thursday and Friday, Talmadge clinched 


his power. He took over the governor’s 
office; Arnall on arriving found the locks 


had been changed and was told he 


would have to wait to see the governor, 
“like any other private citizen,” He set 
up shop in the information booth under 
the Capitol dome, whereupon a 237- 
pound Talmadge supporter, Rep. Jim 
Dykes, installed himself at that desk too 
and forced him to move to his down- 
town law office. 

The Executive Mansion also was cap- 
tured by the Talmadge faction. When 
Arnall invited newsmen there for lunch, 
he was barred by state troopers and had 
to take his guests to a soda fountain in- 
stead, The Talmadges then moved in: 
Herman, his 23-year-old blond wife 
Betty, and their two boys: Herman Eu- 
gene, 4 years old, and Robert, 11 months. 
Accompanying them was Gene Tal- 
madge’s widow, known to all the faith- 
ful as “Miss Mitt.” 

Plainly, Talmadge was winning the 
test of strength. He had control over the 
legislature, which confirmed his appoint- 
ments. The banks recognized his revenue 
commissioner. He had the governor’s offi- 
cial limousine; the governor’s No, “1” 


auto license was issued to him, Though 
the Federal government temporarily with- 


held recognition from either man, Tal- 


madge announced; “I am now in full con- 
trol of the State of Georgia. Georgia now 


has but one governor. 
All that Arnall could do was fume 


about “usurper . . . interloper . . . dio. 


tatorship . . . thugs . . . hoodlums.. - . 
storm troopers . .. military coup d’état 


and appeal to the courts to settle the 


' ‘ ‘ 
title to the governorship and to restrain 
Talmadge from exercising its powers. 


On Saturday, Thompson, 43-year-old 


educator and former state revenue com: 


missioner, was sworn in as lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Arnall then resigned in his favor 


and left the battlefield, while Thompson, 











European 


Under Cover: Kiril M. Alexeieff, a 
former Soviet official in Mexico, last 


week emerged from hiding in New York 
City. He said he fled to the United 
States because he was anti-Communist, 


now calling himself acting governor, took 


up the fight against Talmadge, 


At the week end, Talmadge was firmly 
entrenched in the governorship. His op- 


ponents’ only hope lay in the courts, Tal- 


madgo however, insisted that the courts 


had no jurisdiction, stating: “The gov- 
ernorship is exclusively the province of 


the General Assembly,” For the time 


being at least, the constitutional loophole 
which Gibson Ezell had warned him 


about on Election Day had made him 


de facto governor of Ceorgia. So far as 


Herman Talmadge was concerned, the 
show was over. 


Cr 


PROPAGANDA : Russia Calling 


Most Americans preferred Jack Benny 


but the Russians still hoped for a Hooper 
rating. Twice a day over sixteen different 


wave lengths, Soviet short-wave stations 


were delivering the party line directly to 
American homes. Just who listened, no- 
body knew; undoubtedly the audience, 


like most peacetime short-wave audi. 


ences, was insignificant. The morning 
programs—7 to 8:15 a.m. EST—were too 


early for the Midwest and Pacific Coast; 
the evening shows—6:20 to 9 p.m. EST— 
competed with such homegrown favorites 
as Fred Allen, Perry Como, and Blondie, 

Last week, a government official 


summed it up: “Radio Moscow is the 
most monitored station by the American 


Government and the least listened to by 


the American people.” 
As broadcasts went, the Soviet shows, 


mostly news and commentary, were as 


tedious as a program of hog-market quo- 
tations. For music-loving Americans, they 


offered liftle music, Most of their an- 


nouncers had British accents, although 
a few sounded American. Their wave 


lengths were difficult to dial in on an 
“Antics on the Lefts Government in- 


telligence experts doubted that Ameri- 
can Communists tuned in the Soviet pro- 


grams for guidance. Party leaders here, 
they reasoned, could get the line over the 
regular press wires from Moscow; usually 
they were keen enough to read the Polit- 
buro’s mind on their own. 

Presumably the Russians hoped to 
catch the ear of the average American, 
but much of their news of life in the 
United States dealt with a phase of Amer- 
icana as unfamiliar as Hindustani to most 


Americans—the hairsplitting antics of the 
American left wing. Examples: 


@ “New York—A spokesman of the Amer- 
ican Council for the Struggle for a Demo- 
cratic Greece stated . . . the council con- 
demned the dispatch by Britain to Greece 
of an additional 10,000 pieces of heavy 
automatic arms. . .” 

@ “Two thousand participants in a meet- 
ing sponsored by the American Commit- 
tee for Aid to Yugoslavia, in honor of the 








*Moming broadcasts; 11,630, 11,720, 15,170, 
15,360, and 17,819 kilocycle frequencies, Evenin 
programs: 6,020, 7,245, 7,300, 7,960, 9,480, 11,889, 
and 15,290 kilocycle frequencies, 
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“Moscow speaking”: Most monitored, least listened-to program in the U, S.A, 


Yugoslav delegation to the session of the 
General Assembly of the UN, passed a 


resolution...” 

@ “New York—Within recent months 
there has been an increasing tendency for 
radio stations to eliminate from their 


programs liberal radio commentators 
while maintaining reactionaries . . .” 


( “The United States War and State De- 


partments have banned films on Hitlerite 
atrocities, the magazine Variety .. . re- 


ports, Numerous organizations including 
the Society of the Struggle for the Pre- 
vention of a Third World War endeav- 


ored to et permission to show such 


(“The Council Against Intolerance an- 


nounced that a group of more than 40 
scientists, educators, and others have pro- 


tested to the State Department and War 
Department against the importation of 
numerous German scientists for military 
and industrial research . . .” 


€ “Last night thousands of New York 
residents participated in a mass anti-Fas- 
cist meeting held in Madison Square 
Carden . . .” 


“Mr. Henry Wallace was still more out- 
spoken when he wrote not so long ago 
that the Soviet democracy was a higher 
form of democracy .. .” 

Government monitors had bracketed at 
least three of the Kremlin’s voices: the 
50,000-watt station at Komsomolsk, 40,- 
000-watt radio Kiev, and the little known 
Moscow transmitter, estimated at 25,000 
to 50,000 watts. To match these Soviet 
propaganda efforts, Assistant Secretary 
of State William Benton last week com- 


pleted a plan to put the American Gov- 
emment in the short-wave business in 


a big way, His proposal called for a 
BBCike government-fnanced American 


Broadcasting Foundation, which would 
run all foreign broadcasts, Directing its 
“ 
programs would be a board of “outstand- 
ing American private citizens,” one of 
them appointed by the Secretary of State. 


Benton's argument: foreign broadcast- 


ing is a powerful arm of American for- 
eign policy, and private broadcasters can- 


not do the job because of the tremendous 


cost. However, some of the State De- 
partment’s policymakers thought private 


business could do the job if properly sub- 


sidized; others feared that the “outstand- 
ing” private citizens might not always see 


eye-to-eye with the department. There 
was an even larger hurdle ahead: the 
budget-minded 80th Congress. 


ee 


VETERANS: Rule by Fist 


The people of McMinn County, Tenn., 
are a quiet, sober, churchgoing people, 
farmers mostly, who live in a green and 
rolling countryside through which the 
Sweetwater River winds. They are not a 
violent people, except when aroused, but 
since 1936 they have lived constantly 
amidst violence. 

First, it was the swaggering brutality 
of Paul Cantrell’s bully boys, who ruled 
McMinn for ten years through bloody 
terror. Then it was the outburst last 
summer, when McMinn’s ex-servicemen, 
organized into a GI Nonpartisan League, 
grabbed their rifles, shotguns, and tommy 
guns to keep Cantrell’s deputized thugs 
from stealing the election (NEWSWEEK, 
Aug. 12, 1946). Gunfire and a stick of 
dynamite hurtling through the night 
blasted Cantrell’s henchmen from Athens, 


the county seat, and recaptured for the 
people of McMinn the right to vote for 
anyone they wished and the right to 


have their ballots counted honestly, 


Did the veterans also Dring democracy 


to McMinn? Last week, the county had 
cause to wonder. The veterans had cer- 


tainly not brought peace. The truism 


‘ 
WE Ne old Ag tian—violence hegat vio- 
lence. And it still held. 
Working on the Railroad: Paul 


Cantrell, the nervous, fidgety exeboss of 


McMinn, and Pat Mansfield, the tall, 


handsome man who had been his sheriff, 
were in Atlanta, Ga., working for the 


Louisville nN Nashville Railroad. The bully 


boys had scattered, too. In control of the 
county were the GI Nonpartisan League 


and the organization which grew fom it, 


the Good Government League. Neverthe- 


less, results were far from happy: 


@ Internal warfare now menaced the 
veterans’ bloc. 


@ Four members of the seven-man school 


board and seven of the eleven county 
court officials had resigned, as citizens 
charged renewed terrorism in McMinn. 
@ The chairman of the county elections 


Commission said he couldn't call an elec 


tion to fill the vacancies unless authorized 
by the governor, and Gov. Jim Nance Mc- 


Cord answered that he was without av- 
thority to act. 

@ McMinn was almost without govern- 
ment. 


Last week, four of the leaders of the 
veterans’ revolt drew up an open letter 
which declared: “People have been beat: 
en up, homes fired into, and threats made 
all under the guise of the GI’s, which wx 
had no knowledge of and did not con 


done.” The letter charged that one indi- 


vidual—apparently Jim Buttram, the 
sturdy ex-combat infantryman who runs 


the veterans’ organization—was attempt- 
ing to make himself dictator of McMinn, 
adding: “We have abolished one ma- 


chine only to replace it with another and 
more powerful one in the making.” 


All the Livelong Day: Two of the 


signers later withdrew their names, say- 


ing they had been “misinformed.” The 


other two were expelled from the vet- 
erans’ group. Buttram’s supporters coun- 


tered that several of the resigning officials 
themselves were responsible for outbreaks 
of violence. 

County Court Chairman Jay McAmis 
had resigned while recovering from in- 
juries he received in a fist fight with 
County Purchasing Agent Carl Weeks. 
There were reports that threats had been 
made against another member of the 
county court. Two deputy sheriffs and a 
third man had been arrested for shoot- 
ing into a residence, but the grand jury 
had refused to indict. Sheriff Knox Henry, 
veteran of North Africa, had been arrested 
and fined for fighting in the streets of 
Sweetwater, in adjoining Monroe County. 

The picture was not all black. The 
ex-Gl’s had put through several reforms: 


a war on gambling and bootlegging and 
an end to “fee grabbing.” Buttram said 


they would reorganize their forces, The 
county was undisturbed, apparently con- 


vinced the ex-GI's would eventually make 





Have you ever seen fine whiskey made? To visit the distillery of Hiram Walker on the north | 


bank of the Illinois River at Peoria is to see for yourself the infinite care with which 
Imperial is made. Artist Ben Stahl shows you below the weighing of whiskey in one of eleven 
tall rackhouses wherein these whiskies are ageing —waiting to be blended by experts whose 
skill is the heritage of Hiram Walker’s 89 years at fine whiskey making. 
Hiram Walker invites you to visit the distillery—and also, wherever you may be, 


to try Imperial, a really fine light whiskey. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 





It’s Only Money 


Unlike many foreign dignitaries visit- 
“ing Washington, the Saudi Arabian 
crown prince, who was in the Capital last 
week as a guest of the United States 
 Covernment, did not seek a loan. Never- 
theless, Amir Saud did ask to look at 
} some American money. His father, King 
F Ibn Saud, he explained, was thinking of 
replacing his country’s silver coins with 
paper currency. Taken into a vault at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, he 
was told that the shelves held 










is an attractive ex-airline hostess who is 
admittedly baffled by politics. Hart has 
surrounded himself with photographs of 
Stassen in naval uniform and_ keeps 
pounds of biographical sketches and press 
releases behind closet doors. 
Approximate running expenses of the 
business—which has only one product for 
sale, a Presidential candidate—total $2,000 
a month. Funds are supplied primarily 
by volunteers from Minnesota. Supple- 
mentary contributions come from Stas- 
senites all over the country. Hart is con- 





four billion dollars. A super- 
intendent then handed a 
packet containing 80 $1,000 
bills to a burnoosed sheik in 
the party. 

“Souvenir?” inquired the 
sheik in Arabic, his eyes 
twinkling. 

With a straight face, a 
State Department interpreter 
translated the superintend- 
ents reply: “Yesterday, yes, 
or tomorrow, but not today.” 


al 


The Stassen Start 


Harold E. Stassen’s one- 
month trial run for the Presi- 
dency of the United States 
from his “unofficial” Wash- 
ington headquarters in a Con- 
necticut Avenue apartment 
hotel still finds the ex-gov- 
emor of Minnesota some 
2795 feet from the front 

of the White House. 
distance, as the crow 
flies, is only 2,400 feet. Po- 
litically, it is indeterminable. 

Stassen operates his out- 
of-season business in what he 

“personal offices.” Ac- 
tually, the cozy, three-room, 
bath and kitchen suite on the 
ninth floor is as public as 


Welcome: Attorney General Tom 
week greeted a new Justice Department employe: 
Eunice M. Kennedy, daughter of Joseph P. Kennedy, 
former Ambassador to Britain. She will be execu- 
tive secretary in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
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Associated Press 


C. Clark last 





Union Station and nearly as 
. Curiosity-seekers and well-wishers 
drop in constantly to see what’s going on 
and to offer free advice. 
Newly painted a pale green, the outer 
are bare except for ten straight 
chairs and three steel desks inherited 
from the former tenant, an air-freight 
concern which was forced to “consoli- 
date.” Stassen’s carpeted private office 
is devoid of such working political tools 
as posters, slogans, or press releases. 
Sketches of his wife and two children and 
a framed honorary degree hang on the 
walls. A miniature elephant sits on his 
mahogany desk. 

n for Business: Watchdog and 
general factotum for the “governor” is 
Earl E. Hart, an angular, volatile Stassen 
enthusiast and onetime secretary to 
Harold H. Burton, now a Supreme Court 
justice. Helping Hart with office routine 










vinced there is a seller’s market for his 
product at the moment. Realistically, he 
anticipates a buyer’s market when the 
other candidates come into the open. 

In the first four weeks, Stassen, who 
plans to spend only one-third of his time 
in the Capital, has received 1,000 letters 
and telegrams. Many of them bear no 
address beyond: “Stassen for President.” 
The telephone lines are jammed con- 
stantly by job-seekers or volunteers-who 
want to work for nothing. He has re- 
ceived more than a dozen invitations to 
speak before local organizations, includ- 
ing something called “The Early Birds of 
Washington,” and accepted an invitation 
to visit Russia. He has held two press 
conferences which drew full houses and 
headlines. 

There has been bitter with the sweet. 
Against the offer of a tropical rock gar- 


den from a Washington florist who ex- 
plained that her whole family is “for 
Stassen” must be counted the raised eye- 
brows of Republican party regulars and 
a recent letter which exhorted him to “go 
back to Minnesota and let us pick our 
own President.” 


oer 


School for Congressmen 


For his 103 freshmen colleagues still 
groping in a_ legislative maze, Rep. 
Charles A. Plumley, veteran Vermont leg- 
islator, last week held school on a very 
practical subject: How to be a Congress- 
man. His pupils found the lessons frank, 
illuminating, and a little disillusioning. 

In a 30-minute address in the House, 
the genial, white-haired congressman 
ranged the gamut from the duties of 
chaplains to the 21 stages between intro- 
duction and enactment of legislation. 
Distilling the wisdom garnered in seven 
terms, the 71-year-old Plumley told his 
class: 

“Many bilis lie in committee undis- 
turbed and are never heard from again. 
In some cases they have served their 
purpose without further action. They 
have advertised the member and_ the 
project... 

“People back home may picture the 
House as a forum for debate upon the 
merits of the many bills they read about 
. . . But most of the debate is as potent 
as a sham battle... 

“In talk on the floor we do not refer 
to Democrats and Republicans usually. 
It is more dignified, it seems, to refer to 
the majority and the minority . . . 

“Seniority . . . is certainly a large 


factor in giving a member position and 
influence in the Congress and Wash- 
ington. Brilliance and unusual ability, 
of course, count for much, but without 
years of service they do not get one 
very far here.” 

Plumley is not the first to offer such 
formal advice to newcomers. The prac- 
tice was initiated in 1930: by Rep. Guy U. 
Hardy of Colorado, in an address quaintly 
entitled: “Many questions that many ask 
about the Congress, its works and ways, 
are here answered.” Plumley’s first lec- 
ture, in 1939, has been revised from time 
to time. 

Unfortunately, there were less than 
two dozen in the chamber when he spoke. 
The freshmen had already learned the 
only lesson he didn’t touch upon: the art 
of playing hookey. 
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Tribute 


The reaction of Field Marshal Lord 
“Jumbo” Wilson, head of the British Joint 
Staff mission here, to the Marshall ap- 
pointment as Secretary of State: “Damned 
nice fellow. Rather odd though. Reads 
books.” 


At Home 


ro 


The fire resistance laboratory of the 
Bureau of Standards caught fire last week. 
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BRITAIN: What Stalin 


From Washington, Edward Weintal, 
Newsweek's diplomatic correspondent, 
sends this account of the puzzlement of 
a mission. 


Field Marshal Lord Montgomery was 
well prepared for his recent Moscow visit. 
For two weeks prior to his departure, 
Foreign Office experts coached him care- 
fully on what to say to the Russians and 
how to answer their questions on all mat- 
ters of possible Anglo-Soviet concern. 
But they did not reckon with General- 
issimo Stalin. 

At the farewell Kremlin banquet, after 
a brief and mutually complimentary ex- 
change of reminiscences about the cam- 
paigns fought by the British and Red 
Armies, Stalin suddenly changed the sub- 
ject. He asked: “Mr. Field Marshal, what 
are the chances of signing a Soviet-British 
military alliance?” Montgomery swallowed 
hard and then replied: “But, Mr. Stalin, 
you forget we have already signed a mili- 
tary alliance.” Stalin airily waved this 
aside: “I mean a real alliance, not a Bev- 
in alliance.” 

It was Montgomery’s turn to change 
the subject. A Soviet-British exchange of 
military personnel might strengthen the 
relations between the two countries, the 








Britain calls out Tommies to bring home the mutton 


Said to Montgomery 


Field Marshal suggested. Stalin was not 
interested. “This is premature,” he re- 
torted, but added as an afterthought that 
the subject might be taken up again when 
Marshal Alexander Vasilevsky, Soviet 
Chief of Staff, made his promised visit 
to Britain. Montgomery returned to Lon- 
don with Frank Roberts, the veteran 
British Minister-Counselor in the Soviet 
capital. Roberts was to decipher for the 
Foreign Office the true meaning of 
Stalin’s remarks. 

Four days after Monty and Roberts 
arrived in London the official Communist 
paper Pravda came out with a startling 
article. It denounced Foreign Secretary 
Bevin for his Dec. 22 speech in which he 
said that Britain “does not tie herself to 
anybody except in regard to her obliga- 
tions” under the United Nations charter. 
Pravda interpreted this as a renunciation 
of the Anglo-Soviet twenty-year treaty of 
alliance. It furthermore commented that 
the statement proved Bevin was “not seri- 
ous” in his recent proposal to lengthen the 
treaty to 50 years. 

The British reacted as most normal 
Westerners do to this sort of sudden So- 
viet attack. They were bewildered. Lon- 
don had previously detected signs that 
the Soviets would like to get rid of the 
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treaty, but Montgomery’s visit and other 
recent developments had allayed their 
suspicions. Therefore, just to keep the 
record straight, the British sent direct to 
Stalin a formally worded protest against 
the Pravda article. It said that it had 
“never occurred” to Britain “to consider 
that the treaty could have been super- 
seded or suspended.” 
Significance 
British diplomats, though somewhat 
shocked by the brusqueness of Stalin’s 
remarks and the Pravda article, believe 
that the Russians are genuinely anxious 
for some new expression of Anglo-Soviet 
solidarity. They think it highly probable 
that this anxiety will take the form of a 
new Russian attempt to split the Anglo- 
American front and to isolate the United 
States diplomatically. American diplo- 
mats, however, are more inclined to the 
belief that the maneuver is designed to 
give new ammunition to the Labor party 
“rebels” who have been accusing Bevin of 
sabotaging Russian attempts at Anglo- 
Soviet understanding. 





Operation Eatables 


For five days, amid catcalls and more 
kindly advice on how to carry carcass 
meat, striking truck drivers watched 
Britain’s proudest Guards’ Regiment load 
perishable foodstuffs onto army lorries. 
From rooftops at vantage points through- 
out London, army radio men directed 
“Operation Eatables.” Frantic butchers, 
afraid that the new hands might get lost 
in the intricate maze of London streets, 
sent men, or came themselves, to guide 
their providers. 

As the troops went to work, other 
workers began to stop work—mostly in 
the dockyards and the markets. At one 
time, some 50,000 men were out on sym- 
pathy strikes. Over the head of the Labor 
government, which had manned _ the 
trucks with troops as a measure of des- 
peration, hung the threat of further walk- 
outs that would tie up Britain. Under this 
pressure, a Joint Industrial Gouncil was 
formed to take over the wage negotiations 
that had bogged down in the government- 
run Central Wage Board and caused the 
strike. On Jan. 16, with most of their de- 
mands won, the 16,000 striking truckmen 
agreed to return to work. 

But the Industrial Council entirely 
failed to reach an agreement. The gov- 
ernment then took the final step of 
referring the dispute to a special court 
of inquiry, whose recommendations are 
sent to Parliament. Hitherto, the findings 
of a court of inquiry have always been 
accepted. 


Dying Coals 

The lights flickered out all over Brit- 
ain last week and many wondered if they 
would ever see them rekindled in their 
time. The reason—as with nearly every- 


thing in England these days—lay in the 
coal shortage. To save fuel, the electricity 
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is a wonderfully dependable 
It beats about 100,000 times a day, yet 


unless it has been 


Waly 
abused, or weakened by disease. The commonest abuses 


which put extra strain 


excessive exertion, 





K, 


on the heart are overweight and 


es especially after age 40. 


Fear of heart ailments is often groundless, so, if 


you are worried about your heart—see a doctor /hR 


Remember, even with a weakened heart you can usual- 


ly lead te hiahoy, adofull. hepfe! ‘ 








Medical science is on the march against heart disease 


Heart ailments account for almost one 
third of all deaths in this country. They 
are caused chiefly by rheumatic fever, 
high blood pressure, kidney diseases, 
syphilis, and hardening of the arteries— 
especially those supplying the heart it- 
self. Early discovery and prompt treat- 
ment of these diseases are most impor- 
tant in reducing the danger of serious 
heart damage. 


Medical science is giving increased 
attention to studies of the heart. Notable 
advances have already been scored. New 
drugs and new techniques are opening 
up more avenues of investigation. Many 
organizations encourage this great work. 
For example, the Life Insurance Medical 





Research Fund, supported by 148 Life 
Insurance Companies in the U. 5. and 
Canada, makes grants for special studies 
in heart disease. 


What should you do for 
your heart? 


Have a thorough physical examination 
every year. Take great care during con- 


_valescence from any infection. If you 


should develop heart disease, follow your 
physician’s advice about proper rest, 
exercise, and diet, as well as about spe- 
cial drugs and medicines. To learn more 
about the heart, and the diseases that 
affect it, send for Metropolitan’s free 
booklet, 17-D, ‘““Your Heart.”’ 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 
Frederick H. Ecker, TY) 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
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was turned off periodically and heat was 
cut down. Britons shivered in theaters. 


Preachers put on top coats during Sun- 


day sermons. The current issue of Punch 
carried no less than four cartoons deal- 
ing with the coal shortage. The London 
Daily Mail sent correspondents “to Brit- 


ain’s front line” to file daily accounts of 


the “battle for production” in the coal 
mines. 

On Jan. 13, the government took fur- 
ther action. It announced an emergency 


sixeweek coal cut for industry, starting 
Jan. 20. These cuts, which will reach 50 


per cent at the highest, will be allocated 
on a priority basis, with first considera- 


tion going to power plants, gasworks, 


and essential food factories. 
Meanwhile, the nationalized coal 
mines got off to a good start. Production 


spurted to 3,790,000 tons, an increase of 


238,000 tons over the corresponding 
week in 1946 with 3,400 fewer employes. 
The new National Coal Board, out- 


bidding 500 competitors, bought (for 


$180,000) 200-year-old Himley Hall at 
Dudley, Worcestershire, home of the 
Earls of Dudley, to house its per- 


sonnel. The regional chairman, Sir Ben 


Smith, announced that his staff would 
use all the Georgian mansion’s luxuri- 


ous fittings—except the swimming pool, 


“It will certainly not be 
swimming,” he said. 


used for 


Footnote to Libel 
As Drew Pearson revealed in one of his 


columns in 1945, the motives for the British 
policies in Greece were at least partly linked 
to the fact that the Hambros Bank of Lon- 


don, the chief British creditors of Creece, 
had bailed Winston Churchill out of bank- 
ruptcy in 1912. 


This statement made Churchill just 
$20,000 richer last week. It appeared as 
a footnote to a book called “Dinner at 


the White House” (NEwsweeK, Sept. 2, 
1946), by Louis Adamic. Copies had 


been sent to prominent Britons, includ- 
ing many M.P.’s. Churchill’s attorney 
promptly charged: “A grosser libel . . . 
is difficult to conceive.” His client had 
never been near bankruptcy, and besides 
he would never have let his private 
interest influence high state policy. 

In London the court agreed. Adami¢ 
and his publisher, Harper & Brothers, 
had to (1) withdraw the statement, (2) 
admit its untruth, (3) agree to delete it 
from all future copies, and (4) pay 
$20,000 (tax-free) for the injury to 
Churchill’s reputation. In addition, their 
expensive footnote would lose them an 
estimated $1,200 in trial costs. 


oor 


FRANCE: Pale Reflection 


In prewar France the election of a 


President—by the combined Chamber of 
Deputies and the Senate—was an occa- 


sion for Third Republic glory. Deputies 
_ and senators arrived early at Versailles. 


cere 





They ate huge dinners washed down with 
the best vintages at either the Hétel des 


Réservoirs or the Hotel Trianon-Palace. 
Then they strolled between rows of bril- 


liantly uniformed Gardes Républicains 
to Louis XIV’s great palace. Inside the 
Sale du Congrés, universal applause for 


such statesmen as Briand, Herriot, and 


Poincaré resounded from the mahogany- 
paneled walls. From the balcony well- 
known figures of the stage, diplomatic 
corps, and French Academy looked down 


on the deputies and senators in their dig- 
nified cutaways. 


On Jan. 16 the first President of the 
Fourth Republic was elected in a pale 


reflection of the ceremony of days gone 


by. The Réservoirs and Trianon-Palace 
hotels weré closed. Most of the electors, 
wearing baggy business suits, ate a 75- 











International Radiophoto 


Blum (right) busses President Auriol 


cent cold lunch with mediocre wine. 
Notables shunned the election, although 
Henri Bernstein, French playwright, and 
Elsa Maxwell—whom the spectators failed 
to recognize—turned up. Only the Com- 
munists applauded, and then solely for 
their own deputies. The opposing elec- 
tors hissed. 

At 2:15 p.m. the deputies began to 
drop secret ballots into one zinc urn and 
into another white marbles, used to verify 
the number of votes. Vincent Auriol, as 
Assembly president, was in the chair. 
When it became apparent that he him- 
self was winning, the 62-year-old So- 
cialist sidestepped the embarrassment of 
informing himself of his own election. 
He ducked hastily into a back room to 
don the broad scarlet ribbon of the Grand 
Cordon de la Légion d@Honneur. Then 
Jacques Duclos, vice president of the 
Assembly and Communist party secre- 


tary, announced: “Vincent Auriol having 
obtained an absolute majority of the votes 


cast [452 of 883], I proclaim him Presi- 
dent of the Republic for seven years, 


beginning today.” Auriol was elected 
largely by left-wing votes, but his obvious 
sincerity of character probably assured 
him of widespread support. 


Dearest Enemies: After the cere- 
mony Auriol was driven quickly past thin, 
apathetic crowds to the Elysée Palace in 


Paris. There he kissed the Tricolor and 


hung about his neck the heavy gold 
chains of office. Medals for each President 
of the Third Republic dangled from the 


links. When the retiring Premief-Preg- 











dent, Léon Blum, officially congratulated | 


Auriol, the new President replied: “Thank 
you, my dear Léon.” In an aside, he 
added: “That wasn’t very protocol, was 


it? But there'll he more things like that.” 


Auriol’s first act as President was to 
name as Premier a colorless, bespectacled, 


58-year-old, old-guard Socialist named | 


Paul Ramadier. A Paris lawyer who joined 
the party in 1904, Ramadier in 1936 be- 


came a member of the first Blum Cabinet. 


In 1940, he fled to join Charles de Gaulle 


in London. Later he became de Caulle's 


Minister of Supplies. His gray goatee and 


heavy black eyebrows delight Paris polit- F 
ical cartoonists. As a man without ene: | 


mies, he now had the task of somehow 
obtaining the mutual support of those 
bitter enemies, the Communists and the 








Popular Republicans, France’s two hig. § 


gest parties. 


’ 
Patron’s Last Day 
Outside the vast Hétel Matignon in 


Paris, newsstand posters last week head. 


naam oe Ae 


lined: “Blum Mission Complete Success,” 7 
“Blum Returns Laden With Promises,” 


and “Blum Obtains Maximum in Lon: | 


don.” Inside in an elegant suite, Léon | 


Blum, retiring interim President of 


France, worked out the last hours of his 


dramatic 3l-day term at a small Louis 
XV table of mahogany with brass fittings 


~the same table he had used when he 


served as Premier in 1986. On it were 
two telephones, a yellow package of 


Gauloise cigarettes, and a minimum of 
papers tidily arranged. 


Blum had just returned from London | 


where he had climaxed his vigorous polit- 
ical career. He had laid the groundwork 
for an economic and military alliance with 
Britain. 

The white-haired, 74-year-old Socialist 
had flown to London on Jan. 18 hoping 
to get a little Ruhr coal. Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee and Foreign Secretary 


Emest Bevin had another idea: they | 


could spare no coal, but they suggested 





it was time to talk about the Anglo-French ’ 


alliance which had been hanging fire 


since 1944. Blum agreed. After two days ] 
of conferences, the two Socialist govern — 


ments declared treaty negotiations 


open “as soon as possible” with the object . 


of “preventing any further aggression by 
Germany and of preserving peace 
security.” 


On Jan. 16 the Patron (boss), as his | 


associates address him, returned to Part 


and the almost unanimous acclaim of the | 
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FIFTY NEW IMPROVEMENTS put the thrifty Plymouth out ahead of the low-priced field. Some add to your safety— 


others to your car's beauty, performance, economy. Engineering refinements make each start so quiet, response 
so obedient, control so easy that hills are no hills, traffic is hardly traffic. We styled this Plymouth, designed it, 


built it to be in advance of any other car in its price class. Isn't a car like this the one you're looking for? 





we =~ 

ADVANCED SAFETY? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! New Safe-Guard Hydraulic ADVANCED PERFORMANCE? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! Every new Plymouth 
Brakes give you lightfoot operation, smoother, quicker stops, a third has the same high powered, high compression engine. Plymouth engi- 
more braking power. In case of tire failure, Safety-Rim Wheels hold tire neering squeezes more power from each drop of gasoline. There’s faster 
and tube in place for a safe, straight stop. Safety-Styled Concealed pick-up with new Lightweight Aluminum Pistons. New ignition system 
Running Boards do away with hazards of raised sills, snow and ice. automatically adjusts spark for knock-free driving under all conditions. 


ADVANCED STYLING? PLYMOUTH HAS IT! You can’t mistake Plymouth’s beauty of sweeping 
lines and brilliant color,. And the “inside story” is one of easy-to-live-with luxury ., . restful 


chair-height seats ...custom-tailored upholstery . .. attractive, harmonizing appointments . . . just 
about everything for your comfort and convenience. PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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British Combine 


Clown and Prince: Kelly the Clown, dressed up as a hobo, got only a puzzled 
stare from young Prince Michael when his mother, the Duchess of Kent, recently 
took him, his brother Prince Edward, and a group of friends to a circus in London. 





French. The next day, after setting his 
Hétel Matignon office in order, the old 
man declined the ——t offered 
him by Vincent Auriol, the new President. 


Significance —~— 


Blum’s visit was suggested by a British 
diplomat and eagerly welcomed by the 
British Labor Government, although the 


Foreign Office warned against expecting 
much from a man who was about to re- 


sign. By trying to forge close ties with 
French Socialists, the government. re- 
moved one of the reasons behind recent 
criticism from Lahar dissidents. La eco- 


namics, the talks paved the way for co- 
operation between Britain’s planned econ- 
omy and that of France—one way of 


lessening British dependence on the 


U 
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ITALY: East or West? 


Premier Alcide De Gasperi, worn out 
by a hectic 10-day visit to America and 
the long flight back to Rome in an Army 
C-54, should have been happy despite 


his fatigue. In Washington he had won 
promises of aid for his impoverished 
country: six shiploads of grain at once to 
ease the food crisis; increased food and 
coal shipments beginning next month; a 
conditional $100,0C0,000 Export-Import 
Bank credit for Italian export industries; 
probable cancellation of the American 
bill for previous aid; unblocking of $129,- 
000,000 of Italian assets frozen here; 
and return of two Italian liners. He 


hoped such tangible measures might help 
cure the deep economic—and _psycho- 
\ogical—depression that had reduced 
Italy to desyair and angry dissension. 


But the harassed Premier had hardly 
stepped from the plane on Jan. 17 be- 
fore the warm welcome and triumphant 
band-playing gave way to a government 
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(NEwswWEEK, Jan. 20). Nenni outspokenly 
favored close collaboration with Russia 
and Communism, while Saragat held 
out for party independence. But the split 
far transcended intra-party differences. 
It typified the crippling, nationwide 
cleavage over the source of salvation: 
East or West? 

De Gasperi had chosen the West, only 


which the 


to be accused by the Communists and 


” ‘ «ye ‘ ’ 
Nennis left-wing Socialists of sacrificing 
-Italy’s independence to the United States, 
The Premier heatedly called his critics 


absolutely mad.” But his earnest appeals 
could not heal the breach. Nor could 
they minimize a damaging sidelight on 
his Washington junket: Besides economic 
aid, De Gasperi had also brought back 
the official text of the peace treaty, which 


Italians of all factions consider unduly 
harsh. By Jan. 20 the accumulated bitter- 
ness had become uncontrollable. De 


Gasperi resigned, coincident with an 
Italian appeal to the Big Four for revision 
of the treaty. 


eo 


NORWAY: Polar Bear 


At the opening of the Storting (Parlia- 
ment) in Oslo last week, Haakon VII, 
the 6-foot 4-inch king of Norway, an- 
nounced that his government had settled 


a minor boundary dispute with Russia in 
the Petsamo region on the Arctic Ocean, 


But the legislators’ minds were occupied 
with a far more significant Arctic ques: 


tion: the Soviet demand for military base 


on Spitsbergen (NewsWwEEK, Jan, 20). 


On Jan. 14 the Soviet news agency Tass 


broadcast that Oslo and Moscow had al- 


ready reached “an understanding . . . 
about the necessity of joint defense” of 
Spitsbergen, the strategic island group on 
the polar icecap north of Norway. The 
Soviets demanded revision of the Sval- 
bard Treaty of 1920, which permanently 
demilitarized Spitsbergen, on the ground 
that it had been signed by Japan and 
Italy and is therefore now invalid. 
London and Washington promptly re- 
jected that argument. Such a criterion. 
they pointed out, would ‘invalidate othe 
international treaties, among them the 
Montreux Convention which neutralized 
the Dardanelles. A British Foreign Office 
spokesman also denied, as Tass claimed, 
that Medvedzhi or Bear Island in the 


Spitsbergen group “actually was a Rus- 
sian island” before 1920. 


In Oslo, Storting members demanded 
an accounting from the Labor Foreign 
Minister, Halvard Lange. Tass had 
claimed he had discussed the islands’ de- 
fense with Soviet Foreign Minister Mo)o- 


toff last November. The Norwegian For- 
eign Office confirmed the existence of a 
tentative agreement with Russia. Jt also 
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THE PEACE: Road to Moscow 


“The deputies are a wonderful institu- 


tion. Whenever the ministers are unable © 


to agree they always refer the issue to 
their deputies.” With these words For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin welcomed 
the Council of Foreign Ministers’ depv- 
ties to Lancaster House in London. His 
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as 


advice to the men who have six weeks to 
agree on a draft treaty for Austria and 


to lay the groundwork for the German 
treaty was concise: “[We] are more 
interested in peace than procedure.” 

For the discussions on Germany the 


four powers were represented by Am- 


bassador Robert D. Murphy (United 
States), Sir William Strang (Britain), 


Maurice Couve de Murville (France), 
and Foreign Vice Minister Feodor T. 


Cuseff (Russia), In the Austrian nego- 
tiations, Gen. Mark W. Clark spoke for 
the United States, Viscount Hood for 


Britain, and Guseff and Couve for the 
Soviet Union and France. 
On the opening day Bevin’s advice 


about procedure was honored only in the 
breach. Almost as if by reflex action, 
Guseff argued for hours on a minor pro- 


cedural point concerning the Austrian 
treaty. After this initial stickiness, how- 


ever, he became reasonably conciliatory, 
and discussion proceeded at a better 


pace, The momings were devoted to 
Austria and the afternoons to Germany, 


The hitches, as everyone knew, would 


develop on the treaty with Germany that 


will form the chief task of the Moscow 
conference which is scheduled to begin 
on March 10. 


The attitude of the major powers 
toward the German treaty has already 
started to take shape. On Jan. 17 in New 
York John Foster Dulles, Republican for- 
eign-policy expert, forecast in a speech a 
growing line of American thought. He 
proposed the economic unification of 
Western Europe based on Western Eu- 
ropean control of the industrial resources 
of the Ruhr. Both the French and Brit- 


ish have also moved closer toward agree- 
ment on control of the Ruhr. 


The Russians for their part unveiled a 


series of curious changes in their policy 
toward Germany. In Berlin, the Soviet- 


backed Socialist Unity party announced 
that Marshal Sokolovsky, the chief Rus- 
sian commander, had promised the So- 


viets would halt the removal of German 


industrial equipment and also seriously 
cut the amount of material they have 


been taking from current German pro- 
duction. Furthermore, he said that the 
level of industry in the Soviet zone would 


be increased by 200 to 300 per cent. 
Booby Trappers: This was an admis- 


sion that the Soviets had been utilizing 


current German production and that they 
intended to raise the level of industry at 
least 50 per cent higher than when Ger- 
many’s war machine was working full 
blast, These both constituted flagrant vio- 


lations of the Potsdam Agreement, They 
infuriated Lt, Gen, Lucius D, Clay, Amer- 


ican Miltary Governor, At a stormy ses 
sion of the Allied Coordinating Commit 


tee on Jan, 16, Clay demanded that Col, 
Gen, P, A, Kurochkin, Sokolovsky’s dep 


uty, explain, Kurochkin announced that 
the Socialist Unity party’s statement was 
not true—“merely the announcement of 
a German political party.” Clay snapped 
back: “Very well. May I quote you pub- 
licly on that?” Kurochkin hastily requested 
that everything be postponed until the 
next meeting. 

These obvious moves to curry favor 
with the Germans tied in with an appar- 
ent decision by the Soviets again to sup- 
port the Socialist Unity party. The Rus- 
sians had been disillusioned by its 


ignominious defeat in the Berlin elections .- 
last September. Now they apparently 


Were ready to try again. 


Behind these moves there appeared 
an ominous chick, Marshal _Lavrenti 


Beria, former chief of the NKVD (now 


MVD) and one of the most powerful and 
feared figures on the Politburo. In addi- 


tion to his accomplishments in running 
Russia’s security police, Beria is known 
for his interest in the sex life of fish. 
His bulky frame and prematurely bald 
head were glimpsed in Berlin last month. 
He apparently stayed in the city plan- 
ning the current shift in policy until 
about Jan. 4. He was then rushed back 
to Moscow stricken with acute liver 
trouble after a round of holiday feast- 
ing. Correspondents agreed that as a 
result of his visit the road tg the Mos- 
cow conference has been well sown with 
booby traps. 


AUSTRALIA: Death Trap 


An electric cable snapped in the 


Bunnerong powerhouse in Sydney, Aus 


tralia, on Jan. 16, Off went the current 


all over the city for three hours, Hun- 
dreds of passengers were trapped in 
stalled elevators, many of the great 
port's trams and trains halted, and fires 
broke out in ten suburban communities 
when the power was turned on again 
and the sudden surge of voltage ignited 
radio sets. 

The power failure killed 19-year-old 
John Francis McMahon in his iron lung 
in the Royal Alexandra Hospital. When 
the city’s electricity went off, the hospital 





The Deputies: In London They Prepare for Moscow and Peace 





Robert Murphy, 52, affable, 
easy-going State Department 
careerist, speaks frankly, 
gains quick confidence, and 
works efficiently. He knows 
German ‘and Germany and 
has shaped U, S. policy there. 


Maurice Couve de Murville, 
40, youngest of the Deputies, 
well-dressed, handsome, and 
brilliant, became a high of- 
ficial at 23. He often doodles 
during debate, and speaks 
English fluently but slowly. 


Associated Press Photos 









posing 


British Combine 
Sir William Strang, 54, brisk 
and cheery, entered the For- 
eign Office from the army in 
1919. His six languages in- 
clude Russian and Serbo-- 
Croatian. He summarizes op- 
arguments 





European 
Feodor Guseff, 41, stocky, 
blue-eyed, and quiet, with 
strong Slavic features, in- 
spired the London wisecrack: 
“He can say nothing in sev- 
eral languages.” He speaks 


clearly. two, Russian and English. 
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hastily switched on its two independent 
power sources. Both failed. The lung 
stopped “breathing.” Doctors desperately 
administered oxygen to McMahon, tried 
to stimulate his heart, and applied arti- 
ficial respiration. But his life ebbed away 
before the power was restored. 


oJ 


POLAND: Foregone Conclusion 


A rifle, a bludgeon, and jail are being im- 
posed on a defenseless people. It is being 
forgotten that one must not—merely for the 
sake of a venomous greed for power—take 
away life and health given to men by God. 


The Polish people, harassed by 170,000 
Russian-trained Security Police, never got 
a chance to hear those words. They 
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for the election: The government bloc, a 
coalition of six parties led by the Workers 
(Communist) party in close alliance with 
the Socialists, was eut to destroy the 
Peasant party, once the largest in Poland. 
It had reportedly decided in advance to 
allow the Peasants no more than 45 seats 
of the 444 in the parliament. 

_ The chief architect of the bloc’s inevit- 
able victory was the Workers party leader, 
Wladyslaw Gomulka, also a vice premier 
and a Cabinet member. Slight and wiry, 
with a deeply lined face that looks al- 
most Mongol and inspires rumors of Chi- 
nese descent, Gomulka is actually a 
Ukrainian who has spent his entire adult 
life as a party organizer. He led the first 
armed underground group against the 


of Poland’s forests. He and his colleagues 
blandly asserted that Mikolajcezyk’s Peas- 
ant party had allowed itself to become 
the legal superstructure for this illegal 
underground. 

The Black Three: The government 
unlimbered its well-oiled ballot-stacking 
machine on election day. It paid par- 
ticular attention to the Cracow district, 
a stronghold of the Peasant party which 
had dared to cast a heavy vote against 
the government in last summer's refer- 
endum. 

Toni Howard, NEwSwEEX correspond- 
ent, journeyed to Cracow to watch the 
machine in action. Near there, in the only 
reported incident of interference with for- 
eign correspondents, she was arrested by 
an “anti-bandit” guard of the ubigq- 





were written for the final campaign 
speech of Vice Premier Stanislaw 
Mikolajezyk, the government’s fore- 
doomed opponent in last Sunday’s 
parliamentary election, the first 
since 1935. But they were cen- 
sored by the government itself 
before Mikolajczyk went on the 
air Jan. 15. 

Leader Without Hope: The 
portly, florid, and nerve:.s Polish 
Peasant party leader had more than 
mere censorship to complain about. 
In his ramshackle party headquar- 
ters amidst the plain of rubble that 
is Poland’s capital, he called for- 
eign correspondents to his tiny of- 
fice to hear his accusations against 
the government. 

At least five prominent members 


of his party had recently died from 
Security Police beatings and torture. . 
Of the 864 Peasant party candidates 
he submitted, only 428 were al- 
lowed to run and 188 were arrested. 
In all, between 80,000 and 100,000 
of his supporters had been arrested; 
200,000 of them had been stricken 
from the rolls. The survivors, in 
some places, would march to the 
polls in groups under Communist 
leaders; they would be required 











“voluntarily” to forgo their right to 
secrecy by casting ballots openly. 

The Peasant party was banned 
altogether in ten of Poland’s 52 
election districts. In others its poll 
watchers were refused admission. 
Party headquarters throughout the 
nation were raided and wrecked 


Self-Pity: This skillful drawing of a woman suf- 
fering from hunger edema underlines Germany's 
current bitterness and self-pity. Published in the bi- 
weekly Berlin magazine, Ulenspiegel, it bears a 
caption, grimly satirizing one of the favorite eulogies 
of bygone Nazi days: “Fiihrer, we thank you!” 


uitous Security Police and held for 
six hours in “protective custody.” 
But first she telephoned this story: 

In front of a dirty pink-brick 
schoolhouse, a crowd of about 50 
men and women in heavy fur-lined 
overcoats and high boots stamped 
their feet in the snow and shouted 
to those inside: “Szybciej! Jest Zim- 
no. [Get on with it! It’s cold.]” In- 
side the school the line—if you 
could call this packed mob a line- 
moved good-naturedly up the rick- 
ety steps toward the polling place 
on the second floor. 

The polling place. itself was a 
large schoolroom with a line of 
tables along one wall. Behind the 
tables sat the election commission- 
ers, two of them checking names in 
enormous registration books, one su- 
pervising the dropping of ballots 
into a large steel ballot box. Each 
voter got out the ballot which he'd 
brought with him, a square white 
paper with a large number printed 
on it in black. According to the 
Polish electoral law, people vote not 
for candidates but for entire party 
lists. No. Three ‘was the leftist gov- 
ernment block, No. Four was Miko- 
lajcezyk’s Polish Peasant party list, 
No. Five was for the local Catho- 
lic party. As each voter shuffled up 
to the ballot box he was handed an 
envelope in which to put the ballot 
before dropping it. The only ballots 
I saw were No. Threes. 

Even at a more dignified polling 
place in a bourgeois neighborhood 





by government hoodlums. And 
Mikolajezyk himself—once premier of the 
Polish Government-in-exile in London 
and titular leader of the anti-Nazi under- 
ground—now feared for his life in his 
liberated homeland. Biting his lips inces- 
santly, his brow furrowed with deep 
wrinkles, he knew better than anyone 
in or out of Poland that his cause was 
hopeless. 

His details on the Red terror may have 
been exaggerated, as the Communist- 
controlled government insisted, but their 


broad implications were confirmed by the 
correspondents who flocked to Poland 


Nazis in Warsaw and arrived at postwar 
power through membership in the Rus- 
sian-sponsored Lublin government, a bit- 
ter opponent of Mikolajezyk’s. London 
exiles. 

Gomulka was smiling and confident, 
as befits a man certain of success, and 
he characteristically clenched and un- 
clenched his right fist while chatting with 
correspondents. He advanced the stock 
defense of government repression: It 
was necessary to counter the rightist ter- 


ror, waged by unregenerate anti-Soviet 
armed bands that struck from the cover 


of Cracow proper, the only ballots 
visible were No. Three, and the only bal- 
lots being handed out at the entrance 
were also marked Three. 

Theoretically, the voter has the right to 
fold his ballot, thus preventing anyone 
from observing which party he voted for. 
In practice, the voters did nothing of the 
sort, marching up with open ballots as 
if proud to vote for the government- 
or afraid not to. 

In the village of Pychowiec, out on 
the rolling prairie, most voters prepared 
to cast folded ballots. But here, standing 


anxiously before the election commis- 
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Kept off a plane by 
excessive weight of 
metals! It used to 
happen. But air- 
lines are alert in 
fishiting handicaps—and this one is being 
overcome. Magnesium lightness is paying off 

in greater passenger capacity and in 

‘ater safety. Engines, landing wheels, 

ictural parts seni accessories—all are 
ve tened by magnesium. Most of America’s 
ines. for example, use magnesium seats. 
~ the manufacturer of these seats: ‘“‘Mag- 
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nesium ... has permitted our company to 
build the strongest, yet lightest units known 
to the industry.” Many other progressive 
industries are also finding magnesium the 
ideal metal to reduce the weight of their 
products. Look for it wherever lightness counts! 


Dow is the nation's pioneer and principal producer 
of magnesium and magnesium alloys. Thirty years 
of experience in this field enables Dow to give 
unequalled technical service to manufacturers of 
the many types of industrial equipment and con- 
sumer products that benefit immeasurably by 
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Painted by Ivan Olinsky 


To recover from an illness faster... 

1. Be sure to eat what your doctor recommends—Ten days or two 
weeks before operating, or during and after an illness, he may want 
to build you up with certain foods, extra vitamins, or amino acids. 
This modern nutritive care may help vou get well faster. 

2. Do as your doctor suggests—We may want you to move your feet, 
legs, and arms frequently while in bed, breathe deeply, or allow 
yourself to be turned regularly from side to side. Early activity 
often helps to speed vour recovery and to prevent complications, 
3. Sit up or walk as soon as your doctor advises. Besides helping 
you recover faster, it may prevent bed sores, cramps, loss of muscle 


tone, and spare you other discomfort. Follow all of his instructions 
confidently, without fear. 
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“YouR Doctor Speaks’~twentieth in a series by Upjohn to bring better health to more people through current medical knowledge 
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mound, ofady 


“Convalescing from an operation, 

an injury, or childbirth need 

no longer mean tedious weeks of 
confinement to bed. Don’t be surprised 
if you are allowed to sit up, or 

even walk, within a very few days. 
Vitamins and other essential nutrients 
given before and after operation 

help to shorten convalescence 


by building resistance and promoting 
a a = 


faster wound healing. With recovery 


streamlined, circulation and 


muscle tone improve and fewer 
complications are likely. There is 


less danger of pneumonia or of 


blood clots. The goal today is to put 
o d 
people on their feet sooner, and speed 


their return to normal activities. 


Their spirits soar at the thought of 
, 
being back home or at work in what 


only a few yvearsa gowou Id have seemed 


a surprisingly short time.” 
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sioners, voter after voter was turned 
away, disqualified “for insanity.” I looked 
at the pages of the registration book, At 
least half the names listed were scratched 
off with a long red pencil mark. 


wows 


GERMANY: Dead Letter 


With Prussian thoroughness, a Berlin 
postman recently scribbled on the back of 
an undelivered letter: “House destroyed. 
Request for forwarding not on file.” Postal 
officials took a second look at the address. 
The “house” was the gutted Ftihrungs- 
hauptamt, the Supreme Headquarters 
of the SS. 

The letter, mailed Dec. 30 by the 
Munich postal-savings account office to 
§S-Brigadefithrer und Generalmajor der 
Waffen-SS Carl von Oberkamp, dutifully 
notified the former Himmler aide of a 
5-mark debit because his postal-savings 
account had been blocked. 


~~ 


IRAN: Persian Plum 


On Jan. 12 in Teheran five members 
of a coalition of Iranian political parties 
gave an ancient Persian custom a new 
twist. Acting on the time-honored right 

” ’ ' 
of “Royal Refuge.” which permits any 
Iranian citizen with a grievance to “sit 
down” in the royal palace until the shah 


has heard him, they boldly walked in on 


Shah Mohammed Pahlevi. Their griev- 
ance: Premier Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh 


was not conducting the current Majlis 


(parliament) elections fairly. Outside 
the marble structure other coalition sup- 


porters pitched tents and ate their sup. . 


pers of bread, cheese, and tea. 
Anti-Ghavam forces opposed the 50- 


year oil concession in five northern prov. 


inces which -Ghavam had been forced to 
guarantee to Russia ten months ago—and 


which the new Majlis will have to ap- 


prove. But only 10 per cent of Iran’s 
voters are literate, In Teheran and the 34 


other cities and towns where the polls 


opened Jan. 11 few could read the news- 
papers telling of the issue. The others, 


guided solely by rumor, marked ballots 
they could not read. , 
In the barren, mountainous sections, 


Where farmers still live much as they did 
in the days of Genghis Khan, voting had 


not even begun. With cumbersome elec- 


tion machinery to be set up and isolated 
voters faced with long donkey-back 


journeys to the polls, it would be months 
before the returns began to trickle in. 


However, voting in the cities ended 
Jan. 17, There was a good chance that 


here alone Ghavam would win enough 
seats in the Majlis to gain control. 


eo 


BURMA: For Independence 
“The British Empire,” Winston Church- 


ill acidly observed, “seems to be running 


off elmost as fast as the American loan,” 


week six top Burmese political 


figures ensconced on the second floor of 
the Dorchester Hotel overlooking Hyde 
Park underlined Churchill's complaint. 
They had been invited to London to 
discuss self-government “within or with- 
out” the empire. Prime Minister Attlee 
welcomed the delegation at 10 Down- 
ing Street on Jan. 13 with these words: 
“We have no desire to retain any un- 
willing peoples within the commonwealth 
and empire.” 

Aung San, the 33-year-old deputy 
chairman of the Burmese Executive Coun- 
cil, quickly replied: “On our own reckon- 
ing, the day of independence for our na- 
tion should be made possible within a 
year.” The young Burmese then led his 
delegation into private talks, expected to 
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Princes at the Plate: Three mem- 


bers of Japan’s royalty here indulge in a 
recent neighborhood baseball game. At 
bat is Prince Akinori Kaya, while his 
father, Prince Tsunenori, catches and 


his brother, Prince Harunori, umpires. 


Acme 





end this month, with a government com- 


mittee headed by the aging Secretary of 
State for India and Burma, Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. 


The Uninhibited: Aung San was 
the youngest and most outstanding of 
the Burmese spokesmen for independ- 


ence. Unlike the others he wore a uni- 
form, British-style khaki, without insignia. 


And unlike that of the others, his English 


was poor; he had to read a prepared 
fo for the newsreels six times before 
\" 


got it right, A University of Rangoon 


graduate in political science and history, 
he and other Burmese who called them- 


selves “The Thirty Comrades” were 


trained by the Japanese to take over the 


civil administration of Burma during the 
war. Quickly disillusioned, however, Aung 
San took command as a major general of a 
small Japanese sponsored army, which 
rose against the Japanese in April 1945 
and ended the war fighting under the 
British. 

Head of the widely-inclusive Burma 
nationalist party, the Anti-Fascist Peo- 
ple’s Freedom League, Aung San is also 
a popular hero at home. A Rangoon bish- 
op once remarked: “If the congregation 
dozes, all 1 have to do is mention Aung 
San and they wake up fast.” The London 
Spectator called him “a typical Burmese 
extremist . . . impulsive, hot-headed, pig- 
headed, enthusiastic, arrogant, patriotic 
... Aung San was demanding from the 
British full freedom for the Burmese Ex- 
ecutive Council, now presided over by 
the governor, Sir Hubert Rance, and 
April elections for a constituent assem- 
bly. Recently asked whether he contem- 
plated fighting the British if necessary to 
gain independence he answered: “We 
have no inhibitions of any kind. 

The five other members of the Burmese 
Executive Council who accompanied 
Aung San included U (a term of respect) 
Saw, stocky and genial leader of the Myo- 
chit (Lovers of the Nation) party, and 
Thakin Mya, the Burmese Home Min- 
ister, who made a professional inspection 
of Scotland Yard. Some of the Burmese 
went to a football game on Jan. 15 and 


all of them, like dutiful tourists, visited 


the House of Commons. 


o~ 


CHINA: Bid and Reject 
Twice last week in cold winter rain, 


top Chinese Government officials drove 
through Nanking’s muddy streets to the 


comfortable home of Sun Fo, China's 


best-known liberal. Sitting in overstuffed 
chairs before Sun’s big living-room fire- 


place, they rested their feet on a Por. 


sian rug and worked out a new peace 
bid to the Communists. 


This was designed to persuade minor 


parties to enter the government, answer 
criticisms of Kuomintang insincerity made 


by the newly appointed American Sec- 
retary of State, George C. Marshall, and 
possibly bring peace to China. The gov- 


ernment plan included: (1) a military 


truce, with troops of both sides maintain- 
ing their current positions, (2) an amal- 


gamation of Communist and Nationalist 
troops into one army, and (8) a new 
concession, Communist administration of 


local government in the territory the Reds 
already occupy. 


At dinner on Jan. 15 in his home in 


the Central Military Academy grounds, 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek approved 


the rough outlines of the plan, made by 


a group which included liberals as well 
as reactionaries like Chen Li-fu, govern- 


ment party boss and die-hard anti-Com- 


munist. The next day the government 
requested American Ambassador J. Leigh- 


ton Stuart to forward the peace proposals 


to the Communists. It planned to. send 
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} Behind the Japanese Purge-American Military Rivalries 


“AY I can do now is make a good mystery of American occupation policy. 
| black-market connection or join the Insofar as could be ascertained by 


’ ‘ 
\ Communist party.” Newsweer’s sources, this was what lay 
{ That was what a typical Japanese . behind the current purge: The original 


‘businessman last week told Compton purge order was issued on Jan. 4, 1946, 
, Pakenham, chief of Newswerx’s Tokyo by General MacArthur. Theoretically it 
) bureau. He was bewildered. Some 25,- was designed to eliminate from Japa- 
‘000 to 30,000 of his nation’s business- nese life those who had aided milita- 


‘men, financiers, and industrialists faced _rism and plans of conquest. On Nov. 21, 
‘removal from their jobs. Furthermore. 1946, and Jan. 4, 1947, MacArthur’s 


‘all their relatives to the third degree original directive was deepened and 


‘ were also forbidden to hold such posts, | broadened in the economic field by Jap- 
, thus making a total of 250,000 victims. anese ordinances. Because of the struc- 


) In effect, the brains of the entire Japa- ture of Japanese business this worked 


} nese economic structure were being re- out as would a similar order in the Unit- 
} moved. The inevitable result: to turn’ ed States purging all businessmen who 


' Japanese economic life over to shinyen contributed to the war effort and mem- 


, (new yen) millionaires, black market- bers of the National Association of Man- 
} cers, and speculators, The extreme left ufacturers. It was thus nearly all-inclu- 


‘could capitalize on such a situation to sive, unlike denazification in Germany 
\ the advantage of the ever-watchful Rus- which has a specifically political basis. 
| sians, the advocates of severe purges. It was given to the Japanese Govern- 


| The Japanese businessman was be- ment to implement but its execution 


‘ wildered because these things were was closely supervised by occupation 
‘being done under the orders of the authorities. 


!only remaining great capitalist power, | A House Divided: The purge origi- 


\the United States. The original purge nated in the military government branch 
\ directive had been issued by General of the occupation. This branch has long 
of the Army MacArthur, and was lar ge- been involved in a four-cornered fight 
’ ly used for a political house-cleaning. for authority with the G-2 section of 
} But now the economic application of the Maj. Gen, Charles A. Willoughby, the 


} purge cuts off the most active, efficient, economic and scientific section of Maj. 
, experienced, cultured, and cosmopoli- Gen. William F. Marquat, and the ci- 


) (an section of the nation—the very sec- — yilian information and education section 
, tion that has always been the best dis- under Lt. Col. Donald R. Nugent. 


? toward cooperation with the The relations between these four sec- 


} posed ; 
'Vnited States, These classes consider tions of military government have pro. 


\that they helped make the occupation gressively degenerated as their aims and 
) one in which the United States has been methods diverged. 


‘able to reduce its occupying forces to. Both Willoughby and Marquat are 


{ minimum because resistance to them professional soldiers accustomed to oper- 
}has been practically nil. Now, these ating through channels. They therefore 


| ' , 
| Japanese are concerned about the make their recommendations through a 
} growth of a possible underground wi chief of staff, who is primarily interested 


j Soviet connections, in the occupation force rather than Japa- 


nese internal affairs. Their opinions were 
thus often shelved. This has been partic- 


} ‘ J ' ‘ ‘ 

| Some felt that instead of pressing for ularly irking to C-2, which observers 
} an investigation in Germany, Congress account the most efficient and effective 
}should send a committee to Japan to — of any of the occupation sections in the 
‘discover why American capitalist prin- art of dealing firmly with the Japanese. 
‘ciples are being undermined by Ameri- On the other hand, the chief of the 
! can occupation authorities. military government section, Brig. Gen. 
, 

? They felt that such an investigation’ Courtney Whitney, went straight to 
; would help clear General MacArthur of | MacArthur with his ideas. Thus in the 
} any blame and would repair the dam- occupation a curious feature of prewar 
4 age already inflicted on his dignity in| Jap government was _ revived: The 
) the eyes of the Japanese. Finally, these man with direct access to the throne 
\ officers believed that only a Congres- had the best chance of gaining his ob- 


} sional investigation could clear up the _ jectives. Whitney also had the advan- 
\ 
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. Many occupation officers on all levels 
‘shared the bewilderment of the Japs. 
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tage of coming from Manila, a city with ' 
which MacArthur has long been asso- , 


ciated. There Whitney was a lawyer, a | 


skilled county-courthouse type of orator 


with the ability to turn dramatics off and 


on. He is a red-faced man of about 5 | 


feet 6, inclined to be portly and short- 
tempered, 


One odd development: Even though 
Whitney’s MG fathered the purge, some 
MG officers are already claiming that 


it had to be undertaken because of 
direct orders from the eleven-nation 


Far Eastern Commission sitting in 


Washington, where “the Russians put 
something over.” This alibi was not 


borne out in Washington, where neither 


the FEC nor the War Department even 
possesses up-to-date information on the 


purge—although the State Department 


knows of the extent of recent develop- 
ments, 


The Beaten Wonder: Such is the | 
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background of the~purge. The mystery | 


remains as to why an American military } 


government fell into this confusion of 
motives and actions. One possible reason 


was cabled by Pakenham: “Military gov- 
ernment officers arrived expecting to run 
Japan and were disappointed at finding 
the Japanese Government functioning, 
although guided by MG. The MG con- 


tains many theoretical experts in limited 
phases, but otherwise they are imma- 


ture, untrained for local conditions, 
blindly unconscious of their tremendous 


power, and unconcerned over the prace 


tical consequences.” 
It is an open question as to the ex- 


tent to which Ceneral MacArthur is 


aware of the ideological implications 
of the actions of his military govern- 


ment. The very aloofness that made 
him a virtual god to the Japanese and 


Was at least partly responsible for the 


original success of the occupation has 
also insulated him from contact with 
many developments. 

There has, however, been no mystery 
about the results of the purge. One 
Japanese put it this way: “We knew bet- 
ter than any that we have been beaten. 
We know the United States is entitled 
to impose any punishment it wants and 
to force us to make any amends it sets. 
But we ‘can’t understand why, when 
America could have all Japan working 
in its own interest, it is now engaged in 
wrecking the country so as to leave it 
as an eventual prize to the Russians.” 





Chang Chih-chung, the progressive gov- 
ernor of Sinkiang srovince, to Yenan to 
bargain with the Reds. 

Yenan took just one day to reject the 
government's offer in rude and. bitter 
Chinese phrases. The Red diatribe re- 
peated that the only acceptable condition 
for peace talks was restoration of the 
military situation of Jan. 18, 1946, when 


a truce was first established and the Com- 
munists occupied about 70,000 square 
miles more territory than they do today. 
The Reds also demand scrapping of the 
constitution recently adopted without 
Communist participation. 

Even the mild-mannered Sun Fo blew 
up when he heard this answer. “The 
Communists are blackmailing the coun- 
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try with the threat of civil war,” he © 
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stormed. “They do not care how much _ 


suffering they cause the people.” 
Significance--—— 


The Communists’ flat rejection of peace © 
seemed to kill even the last vague hopes | 
of ending China’s civil war. To most 
Chinese Government and American off- 
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ABOUT 31% OF AMERICA’S HOMES lack running water. 


In short, more than 10,000,000 dwelling units are not equipped with 
modern plumbing facilities. And that’s not all: over 9,000,000 homes 


in the United States have no refrigeration; 19,000,000 homes do not 
have the warmth and comfort of a central heating system. 


NEARLY 43% OF AMERICA’S HOMES lack private bath or 
shower. That means approximately 18,000,000 families do not have 
what is considered a basic necessity of American good living. In addi- 
tion, there are 14,000,000 homes which are without flush toilet facili- 
ties; surveys show that 9,800,000 homes have only three rooms or less. 


How Can America Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more production! No matter what America’s 
needs may be, they can be met by the efficient use of produc- 
tion machines. By producing more, prices will be lowered and 
demand will be increased because more people are able to buy. 
Remember: America’s industriai output of goods per man- 
hour rises at the rate of 50% every ten years; a man’s pro- 
ductivity is no longer measured by the clock, but rather by 
the capacity and efficiency of the machine he operates. This is 
the formula for more jobs, high wages, high standards of 
living. It’s the formula that keeps America busy! Now is the 
time for American manufacturers to start replacing high cost, 
obsolescent tools with modern, new machine tools which make 
Possible the low costs, low prices, high wages everybody wants. 


merica is a have not Nation! 


Greater production is the only way to change this picture 


OVER 21% OF AMERICA'S HOMES jack electricity. It is 


estimated that more than 8,000,000 families do not enjoy the modern 
convenience of electric light and power. Right now there is also 


need for appliances which use electricity: approximately 2,000,000 


refrigerators, 2,000,000 washing machines, 750,000 electric ranges. 





MOST OF AMERICA today lacks consumer goods. The accumu- 
lated demand for many of the things America wants can only be 
satished by producing more goods with modern, new machines. New 
methods, new efficiency plus modern new machine tools are ready 
to meet America’s needs today — and tomorrow. 











Now the toughest masonry can be rotary 
drilled almost as easily as a knife cuts cheese! 
The secret ie found in the drill tip. It is 
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made of an amazing new metal of many uses 
—the hardest metal made by man. This 
metal is Carboloy Cemented Carbide. 


Why tough masonry turns to cheese 


ASONRY drills are just one exam- 
M ple of how Carboloy Cemented 
Carbide boosts production while cut- 
ting costs. They drill holes four times 
faster through every kind of masonry 
—and they stay sharp as much as fifty 
times longer. 


As a tool, die or wear-resistant 
machine part, Carboloy has earned a 
reputation among authorities as one of 
the ten most important developments 
of the past decade. And here’s why: 


1. Carboloy commonly triples the 
output of both men and machines, 


2. Cuts, forms or draws the toughest, 
most abrasive modern alloys with 
accuracy and speed previously 
unknown, and 








CARBOLOY 


(TRADE MARK) e CEMENTED CARBIDE 


3. Regularly increases the quality of 
products. 


A workhorse of industry, cemented 
carbides are removing more metal at 


higher speeds than any other material. 


Accept This Challenge 


We'll give odds of 10 to 1 that Car- 
boloy engineers can help you to achieve 
higher quality for your products at 
lower cost. It’s high time to investigate. 


Carboloy Company, Inc., Detroit 32, Mich. 


Send today for this free leaf- 
let SN-225 on cost-cutting 
Carboloy masonry drills. 





The Hardest Metal « 
Made by Man 
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cials alike it sounded like the Reds’ call 
to battle. Currently, the Communists are 
in a self-confident, almost cocky mood. 
This stems from the present political un- 
rest and economic deterioration in Kuo- 
mintang China. In addition, the Reds 
have recently had some success in their 
guerrilla attacks upon northern railroads, 
Many of the Nationalists’ heavy trucks 
and tanks are inoperative in the bitter 
northern winter. The Communists also 
believe the government forces are short 
of equipment, especially American am- 
munition. This has not been supplicd 


them since last summer. 


The brusque Red rejection of the peace 
offer will probably create an unfavorable 
impression on Americans. The United 
States, under scrupulously fair mediators 
such as Marshall, has been the Reds’ best 
spokesman in government circles. By 
flaunting their intention to fight for the 
leadership of China’s masses, the Com- 


munists probably boosted chances for 
adoption of Sen. Arthur Vandenberg’s 


suggestion of American support of a | 


coalition government in China without 


Communist patito, 


“ 


INDIA: On His Toes 


Mohandas K. Gandhi dropped another 


item of his already scanty clothing last 
week. After he blistered two toes during 
his walking tour through East Bengal, he 
discarded his cross-strapped chappis (In- 
dian sandals). With his usually well-pedi- 
cured toes bandaged, Gandhi picked up a 
bamboo walking stick and set out again in 
his khaddar (homespun cotton) loincloth 
and shawl to preach harmony to once- 
rioting Hindu and Moslem villagers. 

In Karpara on Jan. 12, the sixth day 
of his self-imposed mission, Hindus 


strewed flowers over the village path his : 


bare feet trod. Hundreds chanted the 


god Rama. Women crowded close to 
place the ceremonial dot, -a Hindu sym- 
bol, upon his wrinkled forehead. Child- 
ren called him “grandfather” and laughed 
at his playful jests. But some Moslems 
quit his prayer meetings because he used 
the Hindu word “Ram” for God instead 
of the Moslem “Khuda.” 

The 77-year-old pedestrian follows a 
rigorous schedule. Up at 3 am., he 


- Rhadun, a song in praise of the Hindu | 


bathes in cold water and dictates replies 


to a flood of letters his secretary, Nirmal 
Bose, reads aloud to him. After studying 
the sacred Hindu book, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, Gandhi says his morning prayers 
and reads the Bible or philosophical works 
until 7:30. Then he walks to the next vil- 
lage on his itinerary, covering a mile in 
twenty minutes, At 11] a.m. he eats cooked 


vegetables and drinks fruit juice and 8 | 


ounces of goat’s milk. He takes an after- 
noon nap and converses until 5 p.m. with 
villagers of both faiths, on any subject 
from religion to sanitary drinking ponds. 


Following a 6:30 dinner he holds a prayer : 


meeting in the open fields, writes letters 
in a clear, firm hand, and goes to bed at 9. 
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Designed for Concrete 


The Versatile Structural Plastic 


Any concrete building, large or small, may have the 
architectural beauty, durability and firesafety which char- 
acterize this’ modern structure illustrated by Hugh Ferriss. 

Because of its adaptability and low annual cost, con- 
crete construction is superior for firesafe homes, hospitals, 
schools and factories, highway, street and airport pave- 
ments. 

The world’s greatest dams, the largest sewer, drainage 
and water systems are concrete, and concrete also serves 
the farmer in hundreds of useful, economical ways. 

Whatever you plan to build, our technical staff will glad- 
ly cooperate with your architects or engineers to assure 


you concrete’s maximum economy and low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. Ald-63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... through 


scientific research and engineering field work 
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CHURCH: Cardinal Villeneuve | 


In 1883, the working-class district in | 
the east end of Montreal, below Sher. | 
brooke Street and just south of Lafon. | 
taine Park,» was known as Faubourg © 
Quebec. Here on Plessis Street, on Nov, 3 © 
of that year, Rodrigue Villeneuve, a shoe. 7 
maker whose ancestors had come to | 
Canada from France over 200 years be. © 
fore, and his wife, Marie Louise, proudly | 
announced the birth of a son, Jean-Marie | 
Rodrigue. 

In his first few years at the Sacred 
Heart School, little Jean-Marie impressed @ 
his Christian Brother teachers as a re. | 
markable student. In 1896 they helped 
his parents pay his way at Mount St. 
Louis High School. Five years later he 3 
entered the Lachine Novitiate of the” 
Oblates. After a brilliant career in the 7 
Oblate Scholasticate in Ottawa, Jean 7 
Marie was ordained a priest on May 27, | 
1907. He was 23, the earliest age for 
ordination permitted by canon law. 

The Life of Jean-Marie: For the. 
next 23 years, Father Villeneuve taught. 
philosophy, canon law, and theology at}! 
the Scholasticate. In 1930, he became’ 
Bishop of Gravelbourg, Sask. Late in 
1931, at 48, he was named to the most 
important see in Canada, the Archbishop- 
ric of Quebec. Two years later, he was 
made a Cardinal, the fourth Prince of the 
Church in Canadian history. 

Cardinal Villeneuve was widely known 
as an ardent opponent of Communism 
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COPYRIGHT 1947, ITALIAN SWISS COLONY 


Captured by this cork is the world-famous wine of California’s 
historic Italian Swiss Colony—wine grown with rare skill handed 
down through three generations — bright and clear in color, 
inviting in bouquet, wonderful in flavor! Tonight, for real 
delight, take home one of the superb dinner wines from the 
Colony — say, for example, a ruby-red California Burgundy or 
a golden California Sauterne. Take, too, an outstanding 
Italian Swiss Colony dessert wine, such as California Sherry or 
Port. Open it —look at its brilliance— catch its bouquet — savor 
its flavor. You'll agree it’s “corking good wine!” 


Traut Swiss Corony 


CALIFORNIA WINES 


GENERAL OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 


ITALIAN SWISS COLONY’S WORLD-FAMOUS WINES include de luxe Private Stock and popular priced 
Gold Medal Label dinner and dessert wines, as well as Tipo Red and Tipo White, the Colony’s finest table wines. 

















Dream Car: Carlo Italiano, 26-year-old cartoonist for The 
Montreal Standard, decided to do something about Canada’s 
freezing weather after a friend got stuck in the snow for sev- 
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Newsweek adaptation by James Cutter 


eral hours with a brand-new car. Above are some of Carlo’s sug- 
gestions for a foolproof car designed to meet the hazards of a 
Canadian winter. Summer presented no special problems. 





and Nazism and a moderate spokesman 
for the French-Canadian point of view. 
During the war, he urged French-Cana- 
dian enrollment in the armed forces. He 
also visited troops in England and Italy. 

Last July 7, after an arduous trip 
through Western Canada by train, plane, 
and canoe, Cardinal Villeneuve was 
stricken with a heart attack in Buebec 
City. He spent several weeks in Miseri- 
cordia Hospital, New York, before enter- 
ing the Ramona Convent of the Sisters of 
the Holy Name at Alhambra, Calif., on 
Jan. 14, to convalesce. There, on Jan. 17, 
Cardinal Villeneuve suffered another 
heart attack and died. 


Prime Minister Mackenzie King, pro- 


vincial government leaders, and Catholic 
and Protestant clerics throughout Can- 
ada expressed their sorrow at the death of 


“a great yeligious leader.” The Montreal 
Star called him “one of the outstanding 


Canadians of his generation.” 


o- 


CITIZENSHIP: Cut Rates 
Canadians, who officially acquired Ca- 


nadian citizenship for the first time on 
Jan. 1 (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 13), balked at 
paying $5 for certificates offering proof of 
their new status, On Jan. 15, Ottawa an- 


nounced that natural-born and naturalized 
Canadians could now buy the certificates 


for $1. Refunds would be given on those 
already purchased, and veterans would 
be exempt from any payment. But new 
applicants for Canadian citizenship would 
still have to pay $5 for their certificates. 


al 


FEDERALISTS: Stronger Bond 


The Fathers of Confederation in Can- 
ada were haunted by a grim specter: the 
Civil War which had bloodied the soil 
of the United States over the disruptive 
issue of states’ rights. To avoid a similar 
conflict, they tried to write into Canada’s 


constitution, the British North America 
Act of 1867, a strong form of federalism 
which clearly defined and limited the 
rights and privileges of member provinces. 

But history played tricks in Canada, 
as it already had in the United States. 
In the States, following the line estab- 
lished by Chief Justice John Marshall in 
the early 1800s, Supreme Court decisions 
strengthened Federal power and weak- 
ened the power of the states. Canada’s 
constitution was also changed by its 
court of last appeal—the judicial commit- 
tee of the British Privy Council*—but its 
decisions weakened Federal power and 
strengthened provincial rights. 

Though the Supreme Court of Canada 


often ruled in favor of Federal claims, 
its judgments were as often upset by the 
Privy Council. Federalists complained 
that Canada’s economy was: seriously 


orippled by Privy Council decisions 
which restricted to the provinces legisla- 
tion on liquor traffic} insurance, and la- 


bor, The Federal government won con- 
trol over aviation and radio, but not 
much else. 


The Law Lords Say: Im’ January 


1939 the late C. H. Cahan, former Con- 


servative Secretary of State, introduced 
into Parliament a bill to abolish appeals 


to the Privy Council, making the Cana- 


dian Supreme Court the final court of 


appeal. A majority of Parliament, in- 
cluding leaders of the major parties— 
Liberal, Conservative, and Socialist-CCF 
—apparently approved. By agreement, 
action was delayed until the bill could 
be tested in the courts. There, two of 
the nine provinces—Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan—supported the Federal view. 
Four—Ontario, Quebec, British Colum- 
bia, and New Brunswick—opposed it. In 
January 1940 four of the Supreme Court’s 





*Formed in 18338, the committee is the final court 
of appeal for civil cases throughout the British Com- 
monwealth, although South Africa has not appealed 
to it for several years. In 1933, four years ore it 

an independent state, Eire abolished all 
appeals to the Privy Council. 


six justices (there are now seven justices) 
ruled that Cahan’s Bill Nine was intra 
vires—within the powers of the dominion 
Parliament. The war delayed an appeal 
to the Privy Council. 

On Jan. 18, in a lofty, oak-paneled 
room near No. 10 Downing Street, Lon- 
don, the Prime Minister’s official resi- 
dence, the seven law lords of the Privy 
Council gave their unanimous judgment. 
Its effect: If it wishes, the Canadian 
Parliament may abolish appeals to the 
Privy Council. 


Significance-—~— 

Federalists hailed the decision as one 
of the most important in Canadian con- 
stitutional history. The “compact theory 


under which the provinces have claimed 
that the confederation was a “treaty” be- 
tween sovereignties seems to have been 


exploded, This may intensify the deter- 


mination of Ontario and Quebec in their 
“hold-out” struggle with the Federal gov- 


-ermment over postwar taxing problems 


(NEWSWEEK, Jan, 20), 


But there still is doubt on how soon 
the dominion government will act. Some 
Cabinet ministers want Bill Nine passed 


at the session of Parliament which opens 
Jan. 30. Others, aware of provincial op- 
position, favor delay. They prefer to 


await endorsement by the Canadian Bar 


' Association, which meets in Ottawa with- 


in a few months. 


CRIME: Borrowed Life 


Comely Evelyn MacLean Dick, ser 
tenced to hang on Jan. 7 for the torso 
murder of her husband, John Dick 
(NEWSWEEK, Oct. 28, 1946), lived ten 
days on borrowed time pending an ap- 
peal. Then, on Jan. 17, the Ontario Court 
of Appeal set aside her conviction 
ordered a new trial. Mrs. Dick is also 
charged with the murder of an infant, 
whose cement-encased body was found ia 
a suitcase in the Dick home. 
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For mild and pleasant flavor the trend’s to 
Mount Vernon. Here satisfying flavor adds richness to drinks 
that are pleasantly mild whether long or short. 
Among hospitable Americans who take pride 
in the drinks they serve, Mount Vernon is the brand 


always to have on hand. 


Mount Vernon 


Brand 


86.8 PROOF — 51% STRAIGHT WHISKEY ¢ 49% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 











Baltimore, Md. _ 














RAPID TRANSIT 
(Before Steel ) 
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YOU’D HAVE A HARD TIME 


GETTING ABOUT IN TOWN 
—WITHOUT STEEL 


Without steel, you wand s\\ NS Whig, AN WN 5 


a ee ommouses jolting over wobbisstones, 
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front ra. c and awatlable of all the mectais. 
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> 7 Tomorrow, these facilities will be swifter, room- 


ler, Quieter, more comfortable — thanks to new, 
awa strong, tough steels, such as high-tenstle Otitscoloy, 
vit: 3 is : = 
‘a c perfected by Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporanon, 


The greater strength of Otscoloy makes acai 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
STEEL CORPORATION ini 
PITTSBURGH 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland + Columbus * Dallas 


Denver + Detroit * Harrisburg * Houston * Indianapolis 
Los Angeles * Memphis * Milwaukes * Minneapolis > New 
Haven - New Orleans - New York + N. Kansas City 
Philadelphia : Pittsburgh - St. Louis - San Francisco + Seattle 
South Bend + Syracuse - Toledo - Tulsa * Washington 


CONTROLLED QUALITY STEELS 





RAPID TRANSIT 


Better service to take you places is the 
aim of all builders of new buses. More 
powerful, quieter engines, will mean faster 
schedules. New, all-steel buses will have 
increased and better insulation, more com- 
fort and quiet; with air conditioning both 
summer and winter. Automatic drives will 
eliminate gear shift “jerks,” give driver 
chance to concentrate on safe operation. 





Everyone walked to work as late as 1827, 
unless he owned private conveyances, for 
there was no local public transportation in | 
America. But in New York that year 
Abraham Brower’s “Accommodation,” a 
horse-drawn omnibus seating 12, appeared 
on unpaved Broadway, fare 1 shilling. 











First horsecars to be operated anywhere in 
world made their appearance in New York 
City in 1832, carried only 10 passengers. 


“Riding on the grip” became possible for 


first time ih 187 When fitst Cable cat in the 
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Wi 
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out car was completed in 1934. The new 
cars are now operating im 60 cities. 
Trackless trolley line in Merrill, Wis., 1913, 
was first use of this system. 


Elevated railways are as American as cable 
ear. C. T. Harvey devised plan in 1867 for 
devated toal wm NOY. City, Cars were 
pulled by rope attached to stationary en- 


« 


_ 


we . 


} travwes <a sat average speed oF ft Try 


per hr., employ 35,000 people and you can 
ride 2214 miles in 78 minutes for § cents. 
1st common-carrier motor bus in America 


was put in service in 1905 by Fifth Avenue 
Motor Coach Company in New York. 


Bus and car builders use J&L Otiscoloy 
high-tensile steel to reduce deadweight and 
increase carrying capacity. For booklet 
write nearest J&L office listed at left or 


Publicity Manager, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
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Woodrow Wilson 


Ground Hog Day. 
dies, 1924, 


(The shadow knows!) 


U. S, forces @ 
Manila, 194 
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Kinsey is blended with 
55 years of “know-how”’/ 





Water freezes at 32° F. 
Be carefull 


Thomas A. Edison 
born, 1847. 





Victor Herbert 
born, 1859. 










st R.R, chartered 
2 in U, S, 1815, 








Charles Dickens 
born, 1812, 





Boy Scouts of America 
chartered, 1910, 
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First State a 
(N.C) opened, 1795. 
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It’s Valentine’s Day! 
Hooray for lovel 
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Battleship “Maine” 
blown up, 1898. 
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War of 1812 ended by 
Treaty of Ghent, 1815 


Not Valentine's Day. 
Hooray for love anyway! 
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You learn somethj 
every day! 
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U.S. flies first 
night mail, 1921, 





This is a lunar calendar. 
Who's lunar now? 
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Enrico Caruso born, 
1873, Mi-mi-mil 


“Buffalo Bill” Cody 
born, 1846, Bang! 
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7 
dm. Peary, N. Pole 
coverer, dies, 1920. 
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That Kinsey Sour 
at left is delish! 





Washington's Birthday 
...and that’s no lie! 
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First cigar rolling 
machine patented, 1833, 
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Poor little Feb, 
-with only 28 days! 

















To make short little February long on 
drinking pleasure, try mixing your 
Whiskey Sours with superbly smooth 


Kinsey Whiskey. 


+ Juice of % 


Here’s how: 

lemon... 1% tea- 
spoon of powdered sugar... 
2 oz. of light, rich Kinsey 
Whiskey. Shake well with 
cracked ice, strain into glass. 
Add soda...decorate with half- 
slice of lemon and a cherry. 






Whatever yout favorite drink, tryit with 
Kinsey one of these wintry February 
days, We think youll find Kinsey's full. 


bodied flavor so unusually good you'll 
stay with it all year ‘round, 





February leisure hours 
Enjoy delicious Kinsey Sours | 
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Copyright 1947 Kinsey Distilling Corp, 
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86.8 Proof. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, P«. 
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PARAGUAY: Spoils of Office 


Paraguay had experienced almost un- 
believable harmony since July 1946. 


That was when President Higinio Mo- 
rinigo, under pressure from political par- 


ties and younger army officers, relaxed his 
dictatorship and appointed representa- 


tives of two long-banned parties, the 


Colorados and the Concentracién Febre- 
rista Kevolucionario, to his Cabinet. 
Early last December there were signs 


af discord, Morinigo was accused of fav- 


oring the Colorados in the hope that they 
would keep him in power. The two par- 


ties came to blows over the spoils of 
ofhce. The situation became so tense 


that Gen. Vicente Machuca, commander- 
in-chief of the armed forces and leader 


af the democratic element in the army, 


stepped in. He warned that the army 


would intervene unless the government 


and the parties maintained the status 
quo “until the Constituent Assembly 


meets. 


Arms and the Man: The parties 
took the hint. About the middle of the 


month they signed a truce. But it was 
short-lived. 

Two Cabinet Ministries had to be 
filled: Labor and Social Security (newly 
created), and Industry and Commerce. 
Morinigo announced that he would 
choose soldiers for the posts. The Fe- 
breristas demanded that the army high 
command and the two parties be con- 
sulted first. Otherwise, they said, they 
would withdraw from the government. 

The next day the whole Cabinet re- 
signed. Coincidentally, Morinigo an- 
nounced that he had discovered a “sub- 
versive plot” against the government. He 


assumed command of the armed forces, 
declared martial law for 30 days, named 


i Cabinet of military men andsColorados, 
and arrested Febrerista leadéts, 


Pr 


ARGENTINA: Man in Pain 


George Z. Messersmith grimaced and 
confided a personal trouble to White 
House newsmen: His abdomen pained 
him badly. The ambassador then entered 
the Executive Office to tell President 
Truman another trouble: Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Spruille Braden’s Latin 
American policy also pained him. 

The slender, gray diplomat had previ- 
ously made the same report to Secretary 
of State Byrnes and had been given a 
brush-off. With the hefty Assistant Sec- 
tetary sitting in, Messersmith had told 
Bymes that President Juan D. Peron was 


moving steadily toward full compliance 
with Braden’s demand that Axis rem- 


Tans in Argentina be purged, The ams 
assador asked that the Argentine Army 


> given American arms at once. Other- 
wise, he warned, Skoda or Bofors would 


supply them and the War Department's 


plan for hemisphere defense with stand- 
ardized weapons would be upset. 
Virginia Reel: Braden countered that 


the whole program should be scrapped 


as an incitement to Fascist militarism. 
Messersmith said Perén was no Fascist. 


But when he began counting off the Ger- 


man clubs and schools Peron had closed, 


Byrnes cut him short. He would listen to 
such details and set a policy, he said, only 


after Peron had fully complied with the 


demands. He bade Messersmith return to 
Buenos Aires and report later. 
In some distress the ambassador de- 


layed his departure, It was not that he 


had found the President inattentive or 
unsympathetic. What bothered Messer- 


smith was a rumor that he is not likely 


to remain Jong in his Buenos Aires post. 
Questioned about this, he said, off the 
record, that the rumor was spread by 


The Chicago Sun's Buenos Aires cor- 


respondent, Virginia Prewett. “A very 
active but malicious little lady . . . who 


would be better off in a sanitarium than 


writing news stories about me,” Messer- 
smith characterized her. The Sun pub- 


lished the ungallant remark and Messer- 
smith’s abdomen acted up again. 

Naval doctors said there was nothing 
basically wrong with the ambassador. 
But he went to New York to consult a 
specialist. He planned to be on hand in 
Washington when General of the Army 
Marshall, author of the hemisphere de- 
fense plan, took over the State Depart- 
ment from the noncommittal Byrnes, 


On Jan. 17, the President heard Bra- 


den’s version: At me crisis in Argen- 
tine-United States relations, Peron had 


“shuffled papers,” but Axis spearheads 
had remained untouched. No one wanted 
compliance more than Braden, but Peron 


had not delivered it. Mr. Truman was 


affable and sympathetic. But Braden 
knew that Truman would take Marshall's 
counsel, 


Po 


MEXICO: ‘By the People’ 
The violence which flared in Tapa- 


chula, a southern border town in the 
Mexican state of Chiapas (NEWSWEEK, 


Jan, 13), last week spread north. Almost 


immediately five other towns ousted their 
mayors and inaugurated new ones. 


In the capital city of Oaxaca, the next 
state to the north, businessmen struck 


against the “tyranny” of the state gov- 
ernment. Protesting against a new 5 per 


cent tax on such basic foods as salt, beans, 
and wheat, they refused to open their 


shops. Irate citizens barricaded the gov- 
ernor and state officials in their homes 


and prevented anyone from entering or 
leaving public buildings. Loudspeakers - 
urged the people to refuse to pay the tax. 

Fifteen miles away, a group of armed 
men rode into the town of Etla and or- 
dered merchants to close up. When the 
mayor, proprietor of a small grocery, re- 
fused, the invaders fired into the crowd 
which had gathered, killing five and 
wounding six. Federal troops arrived to 
patrol streets throughout the state. 

Local opposition to officially “imposed” 
governments was developing on the 
chain-reaction principle. For the first 
time, the Mexico City newspaper Excel 
sior said, the people were “imposing” 
their own candidates, 




















F Acme 
Lima Crosstown: Twenty trolleys of the Third Avenue Transit Corp. in 
New York, recently replaced by buses, will soon clang through the streets of 
Lima, Peru. They are being shipped to the Compania Nacional de Tranwias. 
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International 


Diana Barrymore changes her name again 


Married: DiANA BarryMORE, actress, 
and Joun Howarp, professional tennis 
, player; in New York, Jan. 15. Miss Barry- 
more, daughter of the late John Barry- 
more and Michael Strange, writer, di- 
vorced Bramwell Fletcher, actor, last year. 
Joan Barry, 26, onetime dramatic pu- 
il of Charles Chaplin, alleged father of 
ce 3-year-old daughter, Carol Ann 
(NewsweEEK, Apr. 30, 1945), and Rus- 
SELL SECK, 36, railroad brakeman. It was 
her first marriage, Seck’s second. 


Sentenced: Witu1am T. TILpEN, 53, 
former tennis champion, was sentenced to 
nine months of labor with a road gang 
for contributing to the delinquency of a 
14-year-old boy, one of his tennis stu- 
dents, in Los Angeles (Newsweek, Dec. 
9, 1946). The judge placed him on pro- 
bation for five years and ordered him to 
see a psychiatrist after his release. 


Missed: On a holiday high in the Swiss 
Alps, Prince BERNHARD of The Nether- 
lands had to duck behind his ski instruc- 
tor, Hans Furrer, to avoid a snowball 
thrown by the Baroness von Buxhow- 
veden. 





Comeback: Barney Ross, 37, former 
lightweight and welterweight champion, 
was released from the hospital in Lexing- 
ton, Ky., the winner in his battle with 
the morphine habit. Ross, an ex-Marine 
who won the Silver Star for “conspicuous 
gallantry” on Guadalcanal, learned to 
take morphine for malaria while in serv- 
ice. In September, he gave himself up to 
the Bureau of Narcotics as an addict. 
Now he has a job with an advertising 
agency and hopes to remarry his second 
wife, Cathy Howlett, dancer, who di- 
vorced him last July and is now working 
in the movie “Forever Amber.” “It was 
the toughest fight of my life,” Ross said. 


Divorced: HERBERT MARSHALL, 55, 
movie actor, and LEE RussExL, 35, former 
actress; in Juarez, Mexico. Miss Russell 
divorced Eddie Brandt, singer, and gave 
up a movie career to marry Marshall 
seven years ago. The British-born actor 
was previously married to Hilda Lloyd 
and Edna Best, both British actresses. 

Howarp Gow p, 76, heir to the fortune 
of the late Jay Gould, and Grete Mos- 
HEIM, 39, German actress; after ten years, 
in Reno, Jan. 18. Miss Mosheim, who 
charged extreme cruelty, received a share 
of the Gould fortune in a sealed agree- 
ment. She was previously married to 
Oscar Homolka, actor. Gould married 
Katherine Clemmons, a member of Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West troupe, in 1898. 


She sued for separation in 1907 and - 


died in 1930. 

Harry Roy, British bandleader, and 
ELIZABETH Brooke, daughter of the for- 
mer white rajah of Sarawak; after eleven 
years, in London, Jan. 17. Charging de- 
sertion in 1940, Roy, who is known as 
“Little Hotcha Muchacha,” won an un- 
contested suit against the woman the 
British press often calls “Princess Pearl.” 











Associated Press 


Prince Bernhard (left) on a ski holiday with his brother (right background) 








Acme 
Marlene, dressed for a raw English day 


Voyager: MarLENE DieEtRICH, actress, 
took the Queen Elizabeth to England 
en route to France, where she will make 
a new movie. Photographed at South- 
ampton, she wore a honey-colored nutria 
coat with monogrammed buttons, 


Destructive: From Paris, Liam O’F.a- 
HERTY, Irish novelist, offered two sugges- 
tions to improve the world: (1) Destroy 
New York and Hollywood, which are re- 
sponsible for the fact that “as intellects, 
most Americans are 12 years old.” (2) 
“Wipe out all the women in the world. 
Then man could stop working entirely 
. .. But of course there would always be 
one fool who would hide a woman, and 
then it would begin again.” 


Died: JEAN-MariE CarDINAL VILLEY- 
EUVE, 63, Archbishop of Quebec, and 
primate of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Canada; in Alhambra, Calif., Jan. 17 
(see page 46). 

James T. (Jummy) SuHeEckarp, 68, 
onetime Chicago Cub ap of in- 
juries suffered in an automobile accident, 
in Lancaster, Pa., Jan. 15. One of the 
great left fielders of his day, Sheckard 
was a member of the famous Chicago 
“S” outfield (with Jimmy Slagle and 
Frank Schulte), which combined with 
Tinker-to-Evers-t6-Chance and _ Pitcher 
Mordecai Brown to win the Cubs world 
championships in 1907 and 1908. 

Lt. Gen. Dante I. Sutan, 61, inspec- 
tor general of the Army; in Washington, 
Jan. 14. Sultan was’ commander-in-chief 
of American forces in the Burma-India 
theater from November 1944 to June 
1945. 

Pepro LEao VELLoso, 60, chief of 
the Brazilian delegation to the United 
Nations Security Council and General 
Assembly; in New York, Jan. 16. Velloso 
served as Brazilian foreign minister for @ 
year, resigning in 1945. 














‘THIS EMBLEM 
DENTIFIES GREAT TRUCKS 
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, Giant, New INTERNATIONALS 
for Greater Oil Field Conquests 


It’s a mighty industry—the American petro- 
leum industry! Part of its job is to provide 
petroleum for 30,000,000 American motor 
vehicles in addition to millions of urban 
and rural homes, factories, trains and ships. 

And it needs big trucks for oil field explora- 
tion, drilling, development and maintenance. 

For 16 years more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals have served all American commerce 
and industry, including petroleum, than any 
other make. 

Now International announces four models 
that bring new capacity to oil field and all 
other extra-heavy off-highway hauling. 

These giant trucks are stamina- packed, 
long-lived, easy and economical to operate. 

Gross vehicle weight ratings are 40,000, 


Tune in James Melton on “Harvest, of Stars’ every Sunday! NBC Network. 
See newspaper for time and station. 


45,000, 65,000 and 90,000 pounds. 

They are custom-engineered and custom- 
built. 

They employ truck units that long have 
proved their value for off-highway hauling. 


They offer three Diesel and two gasoline. 


engines, eight transmissions and four auxil- 
iary transmissions. 
Their three-man cabs provide improved 
operating efficiency ard driver comfort. 
And back of these big haulers stands the 
famous service rendered by International 
Truck Dealers and International Branches. 


Motor Truck Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 











Internationals provide the 
right truck for every job! 





In the complete International Line is 
the right truck for every job—right in 
size, right in type, and right in power, 


Other International Harvester 
Products: 


FARM TRACTORS AND 
MACHINES .. . INDUSTRIAL 
POWER ... REFRIGERATION 
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Inside Heirens’s Mind 


The chapel of the Cook County jail 
was remote from prison sights wid 
sounds. At one end of a long table, a ste- 
nographer took notes, At the other sat a 
gray-haired, ruddy-faced psychiatrist and 
a strong, well-built young man of 17. 

“Bill, why did you write that ransom 
note when you knew the child was dead?” 
the psychiatrist asked. 

“TI thought it would help the father and 
mother .. . they would think their child 
was alive ... it would be a sort of conso- 
lation... it was the best I could do...” 

The youth who spoke was William 
Heirens, University of Chicago student. 
accused last summer of the shocking mur- 
ders of Suzanne Degnan, 6, Josephine 
Ross, 43, and Frances Brown, 33. The 
psychiatrist was Dr. Foster Kennedy of 
Bellevue Hospital, one of three members 

_of a board named by the State of Ilinois 


Heirens: 


to examine the mental and emotional sta- 
tus of the young killer, The other board 
members were Harry R. Hoffman, state 
psychiatrist, and William H. Haines, head 
of the Behavior Clinic of the Cook Coun- 
ty Criminal Court. 

Jury of Peers: For two decades, Ken- 
nedy, 62, Belfast-borm but a resident of 
the United States since 1910, has em- 
phasized the need for accurate medical 
examination in criminal courts. Careless 
marshaling of facts without expert psy- 
chiatric’ study has not only “deviated the 
law” but has “prostituted the medical 


profession in the courts,” he claims. 


Kennedy cites the cause célébre of this 
century—the Bobby Franks murder in 
Chicago in 1924 by Nathan Leopold and 
Richard Loeb in which the so-called 
“psychiatric testimony” was so absurd as 
to “shame the profession.” Instead of re- 
lying on the judgment of “twelve good 
men and true, entirely unversed in the 

. ‘ *s? ” - 
quirks of human personalities,” Kennedy 
argues that “in all criminal acts” a com- 
mittee of “three to five men, selected from 
university staffs and major hospitals. 
trained in the examination of criminals,” 
be allowed to suggest final disposition. 

In the Heirens case, the State of Ilinois 
saw to it that such a psychiatric study was 
made under almost “ideal” conditions. 
The conclusions on the basis of which the 
boy was committed to unconditiona) lite 


imprisonment, instead of execution 
(NEWSWEEK, Sept. 16, 1946). were 
these: that Heirens was not psychotic 


(insane); that he was not mentally re- 





Associated Press 


“T wonder how I could run the world” 


tarded (his 1Q was 110); that he was 
emotionally unstable but sufficiently bal- 
anced to understand what he had done: 
and that he had always been aware of 


-the nature and purpose ot his acts. 


Lasi week at the Academy of Medicine 
in New York, Kennedy, for the first time, 
reported the board’s clinical findings in 
the Heirens case to his fellow neuropsy- 
chiatrists. This report, briefed from the 
original notes, revealed a storv so relent- 
less in its drive from juvenile fetichism* to 





*Worship of some object that serves as a sub- 
stitute for the loved one, such as clothes, a lock 


of hair, etc. 


ce nailed <i" “George,” 


brutal murder that the audience of some 
200 medical men listened enthralled. 

Later many of the neuropsychiatrists 
expressed disgust with a society in which 
inadequate sex education permitted such 
deviations as Heirens showed to take 
place, and to continue. 

Murder Without Purpose: In 1945- 
46, when three people were killed in resi- 
dential Chicago under varying circum- 
stances, and apparently for no reason, the 
community was terrorized. In all three 
cases there was one connecting link. If 
the victim was known to have made a 
sound, she had died. 

“Murder was not Heirens’s actual pur- 
suit,” Kennedy said. “His pursuit was 
burglary chiefly.” The boy confessed to 
“oodles” of illegal entries—“at least 500.” 
He was never caught because he did not 
try to dispose of his loot. Even when 
he lifted a valuable diamond ring, he did 
not try to sell it. He just “took things and 
beat it.” 

At 1), little William Heirens was so 
upset by the sight of sex antics in a group 
of boys that he reported the incident at 
home. His mother, described by Kennedy 
as “a prim, buttoned-up woman, a good 
housekeeper, chic and smart, and a strict 
Catholic,” gave the boy his entire sex edu- 
cation in one sentence: “All sex is dirty: 
if you touch anyone, you get a disease.” 
His father,“an overgrown boy, 6 feet 2” 
said nothing. 

Thinking Double: A year later, the 
now mature lad found sexual excitement 
in picking women’s underwear off clothes- 
lines, hiding in basements, and putting it 
on. At 13, he stopped this practice be- 
cause it was easy to slip through doors 
that he found ajar and to steal things. 
Next he began to enter open windows. If 
the mere act of burglary stimulated him 
pleasurably, the boy left the place intact: 
it it didn't, he lifted a “token.” “It was 
silly to go in and not take something,” he 
commented. To pique his physical ardor, 
Heirens specialized in unique thefts. One 
month, he took only War Bonds; for a 
few weeks, only jewelry. For one short 
period it was sofa cushions. 

When as a first-vear student at the Uni- 


versity of Chicago, the “push” became too 


great, Heirens invented a fabulous char- 
who represented to 
him his own evil self. “I did not really 
commit burglary; George did it,” Heirens 
repeated time and again. Neither was he 
responsible ior murder: George did that, 
too, 

“Heirens was not seeing double,” Dr. 
Kennedy explained. “He was. thinking 
double. He fabricated George with in- 
sight into the fact that he was doing so. 
He made up George so that he, Bill, could 
go to confession and still not have to tell 
the priest what he had been doing.” 
(Heirens later said he confessed fetichism 


to the priest but never murder.) 


With George to take the _— Wil- 


liam Heirens could continue his sngalat 





deaths are among little children—under 5! 


DIPHTHERIA... 


You are taking a dangerous risk if your baby has not been ims 
munized against diphtheria. Nearly two-thirds of all diphtheria 





Alarming increases show need for immunizing all children 


@ Recent diphtheria increases in many 
sections of the country have been so 
alarmingly high that health authorities 
have published urgent, appeals to 


parents, asking that all children be im- 
munized in infancy—and re-immunized 
hefore they enter school. 


Don’t think your baby is safe be- 


cause your neighborhood has not been 


hit by diphtheria. Outbreaks of the 


disease have occurred recently in com- 


munities which had been practically 
free from diphtheria for years! 


Unless your baby has been immunized 
against diphtheria, he is in constant 
danger. The disease can be brought 


right into your home by some per- 
fectly well person who is a diphtheria 


“carrier” or by a visitor who has the 


Fight Infantile Paralysis Give dimes January 15-30 


disease in so mild a form that it is not 
recognized, or even suspected. 
Don’t take this dangerous risk with 


your baby’s safety. Little children— 


under five—are the ones who suffer 
the highest death rate from diphtheria! 
If your baby is six months old or 


over—and has not been immunized 
against diphtheria—consult your doc- 


tor at once. He will see that your child 
is protected now. And, to make sure 


that the immunization is renewed before 
your child enters school, the doctor will 
give you the Immunization Record Card. 


This card tells you when 


With this card, you know just when to 
take your child to the doctor for his im- 
munizations, not only against diphtheria, 
hut against other preventable diseases. 





Don’t trust your memory. If you forget 


one single immunization, you may en- 
danger your baby’s safety—even his life! 


Join the Mothers’ Immunization Re- 
minder Club, which now totals over 
4,010,000 members. All you do is ask 
your doctor for the Immunization Record 
Card. Sharp & Dohme supplies these 
cards to physicians free upon request. 
They are in two parts—one for the doc- 
tor’s records and one for you. Get this 
card from your doctor today! 

e ° . 
FREE! New immunization booklet. 
Gives the facts about contagious diseases 
your child might get . . . their special 
danger for babies . . . their harmful after- 
effects. Find out how to prevent your 
children from catching these diseases. 


Write today for your free copy of 
this immunization booklet to; Sharp & 
Dohme, Philadelphia 1, Pa., Dept. N 1-7 | 


SHARP & DOHME _ 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTORS FOR OVER 100 YEARS TO THE PREVENTION AND CURE OF DISEASE THROUGH MEDICAL RESEARCH 








Hearing Aid Users... 


YOULL HEAR 
BETTER LONGER! 





with “Eveready” “Mini-Max” Batteries 


@ “Eveready” “Mini-Max” batteries, 
with extra power capacity, can help 
you to better hearing. You get more 
full-volume operation when and as 





you need it, longer battery life. And 
save money besides! 


@ Exclusive flat-cell inner construc- 
tion, with no waste space, is the secret, 
Ounce for ounce, the greatest energy 
producers...size for size, the most 
compact...penny for penny, the most 
economical, “Eveready” batteries are 
sold by most hearing aid dealers. 





EVEREADY igre 
MINIMAX BATTERIES 








NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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ab When colds prey 


— gargle and 





i: Z spray... with 


GLYGO-Thymoline 


© Soothing, refreshing, 


cleansing — GLYCO- 
THY MOLINE helps 


effectively to ease nose 


and throat tissues in- 
flamed and irritated by 


common winter ills. 
Keep a bottle of this 
alkaline solution handy 
...use it regularly as a 
gargle or spray. 














MANY DOCTORS RECOMMEND IT! 
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life in his pleasant, comfortable home, in 
his school, his church, and the religious 
club in which he was prominent. “This 
hysterical fantasy,” Kennedy said, “also 
stopped anyone from stopping Heirens 
from doing what he wanted to do.” 

Alter Ego: To George, Heirens wrote 
hundreds of letters, begging the fictional 
figure not to commit these acts. He also 
made a weak attempt to prevent himself 
from “going out,” as he termed it. At 
night in the dormitory, he would disrobe 
and hide his clothes in a locker. To re- 
gain them, he had to pass through a room 
where a group of fellow students were 
gathered. But when the urge became too 
great, Heirens went out in his dressing 
gown in sub-zero weather, walked along 
an ice-covered sixth-floor gutter, and 
climbed down a fire escape to commit a 
burglary or two. 

After strangling Suzanne Degnan and 
dismembering her body, he placed the re- 
mains in several bags and disposed of 
them in manholes, which he pulled open 
with his bare hands on a January night— 
an operation which usually requires a 
crowbar, Not until a cover fell on his 


hand, injuring it, and his sex excitement 
duly waned, did he realize that he was 


hurt. To restir emotional fires, he returned 


to the basement, or “cutting room,” and 
wrote the ransom note, 


Heirens’s purpose was not always sa- 
distic, Kennedy said. The boy went into 
many houses where people were asleep, 


or awake and yet not aware of his pres- 
ence, without committing murder. “When 


they spoke to me, I felt a startled reac- 


tion,” he told the psychiatrists. “Noise 
sends me off.” So instead of the usual act 


of retreat, Heirens remained—and killed. 


Heirens remembers taking the Degnan 


child out of the window but does not 
recall mutilating her body. He felt 


“vague,” he said. “Tt is like looking 
through a floor with holes in it. , , trying 


to look through the holes to see what is 
below. But there are not enough holes.” 


This, Kennedy observed, is “an excellent 


example of partial amnesic state.” 
Analgesic Cloak: The board’s exami- 


nation proceeded with infinite detail. 


Heirens’s Rorschach tests (ink-blot reac- 
tions), electro-encephalograms, and basal 


metabolism rates were all normal, There 


was no history of mental disease or epi- 
lepsy in the Heirens family. 


Physically, he was normal with the ex- 


‘ 
. . ”» 

ception of an “analgesic cloak” that cov- 

ered his skin. When the doctor inserted a 


needle in his finger and under the nai) 


below the white, Heirens felt the needle 
but no pain. After his murders, he usu- 


ally ate a hearty snack of doughnuts and 
coffee, went to bed, slept well, and ap- 
peared at classes the next morning. 


Yet on dates with girls—and he had had 


only eight—the youth burst into tears 
when he tried to embrace them, ran 
home, and could not sleep. 

Asked by the psychiatrists how he felt 
when he read stories of his crimes in the 
newspapers and heard them over the 


radio, he said: “It wasn’t nothing.” (De- 
spite his university education, he sprin- 
kled his conversation with double nega- 
tives.) “It was like reading about 
Russia.” 

“Enormous egocentricity” marked en- 
tries in Heirens’s university scrap book. 
Pictures of his heroes—Hitler, Goring, and 
Himmler—adorned the pages. When 
asked why he preferred them to more ex- 
emplary military figures, he retorted: 
“They [the Germans] knew their onions.” 

“IT wonder how I could run the world,” 
Heirens asked himself in another section 
of the carefully written book. “It must be 
wonderful to have that much power. They 
[presumably the Germans] got it... but 
there must be an easier and faster way 
to get control.” 


oo 


Cleaning Up Polio 


To insure life-saving care for the infan- 
tile-paralysis patient, early treatment in 
a general hospital equipped with modem 
therapy devices is essential. Yet two 
years ago, it was next to impossible to 
get a polio case admitted to such a hos- 
pital. Lack of facilities, local prejudices, 
or health-department rules often stood 
in the way. 

In 1946, throughout one of the coun- 
try’s worst polio epidemics, not one re- 


quest was made to the National Founda- 


tion_ for Infantile Paralysis in New York 
for help in getting patients into institu- 


tions. “This signifies that most polio cases 
were being hospitalized,” Dr. Hart E. 





International 


Hanging Helps: This photo received 
last week shows a patient in a London 
hospital who is hung several times daily 


to correct partial paralysis from a dis- 
placed cartilage in the base of his neck. 
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Van Riper, medical director of the foun- 
dation, told NEwsweex last week, “and 
it marks the greatest single advance in 
the treatment of the disease in the last 
year.” 

Public-health education is chiefly re- 
sponsible for this change in attitude, Van 


Riper explained. “Hospital officials and 
doctors have learned that there is no 


danger to other patients or to hospital 


personnel in admitting the polio patients. 
And people are beginning to realize that 


they cannot avoid the polio virus by 
staying behind locked doors or by rush- 


ing off to a part of the country where 
polio has not appeared.” 
The Dread Bulbar: Early hospital 


admission hag also made a valuable con- 


tribution to the diagnosis and treatment 


of bulbar paralysis. Over-all mortality 


rate for the disease is between 5 and 7 
per cent; pure bulbar paralysis, the most 


fatal polio type, causes 99 per cent of 
these deaths. Yet in the past, dangerous 


confusion has existed, even in the minds 


of polio experts, between the pure bul- 


bar (infection of the higher nérve cen- 
ters) and respiratory bulbar (infection 


of the respiratory muscles), In the last 
year studies at the University of Minne- 


sota have enabled doctors for the first 
time to differentiate sharply among four 


types of bulbar: 

€ That affecting the cranial nerves, in- 
volving sight, hearing, swallowing, 
speech, and facial muscles, with “rela- 
tively low mortality.” 


( Involvement of the respiratory nerve 
centers and interference with the breath- 


ing processes, “Usually the mortality is 


high,” Van Riper said, “but we have 
learned new things about the treatment 


of this type.” 
€ Paralysis of the circulatory nerve cen- 
ters, which control the rate of heart 
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Polio virus isolators: Drs. Hubert S. Loring (left) and C, E. Schwerdt 


beats. This type is almost always fatal. 


@ Encephalitis, a more generalized kind 
of infection, which with good care can 


usually be cured. 


Just because a polio patient has diffi- 
culty in breathing is not reason enough 


for clapping him into a respirator, Van 


Riper pointed out. In some bulbar cases, 
for instance, it is the worst treatment that 


can be applied; the patient may drown 


from his own lung secretions through 
negative pressure in the lungs. Instead, 


y using a tracheotomy tube a passage 
can be made safely to carry air to the 


gasping patient’s lungs, 
The Minnesota polio researchers also 
found that if the patient’s blood is well 


oxygenated, there is a fair chance to 


overcome the disease. “When the tissues 
are saturated with oxygen, Van Riper 


pointed out, “these cases will make a 


remarkable recovery.” To measure quick- 


ly and accurately the amount of oxygen 


in the blood, these researchers have been 
trying out a device called an oximeter, 


developed by the Air Forces during the 


war to determine at what altitude fliers 
should start to use their canned oxygen. 


Other important polio research dis- 
coveries in 1946 aided by National Foun- 


dation funds were: 
@ The first direct infection of white mice 


with infantile paralysis from human be- 
ings. Up to now, scientists have had to 
confine their laboratory experiments to 


expensive and hard-to-get monkeys. Now 
‘at the Michael Reese Research Founda- 


tion, in Chicago, thousands of tests can 
be made quickly and effectively with 
mice. 

€ The isolation of a minute particle of 
polio virus, said to be 80 to 85 per cent 
pure, by Dr. Hubert S. Loring and Dr. 
C. E. Schwerdt of Stanford University. 
Injected into a cotton rat, this virus 


promptly produces polio symptoms. 
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Father of Radio 


On Jan. 29, 1907, a young inventor 
filed with the United States Patent Office 
an application on an improvement in 
“space telegraphy.” Lee de Forest’s sim- 
ple sketch disclosed something new—a 
wavy line drawn between the filament 
and plate of the vacuum tube. That wavy 
line represented a grid—the element that 
provides control of electrons. Grid-con- 
trolled amplification is essential to mod- 
ern radio, radar, television, talking mo- 
tion pictures, and countless other appli- 
cations of electronics. 

To celebrate the 40th anniversary of 
this event, the magazine Radio Craft 











International 





orbit from a few observed positions. 
From Piazzi’s notes, assuming the “lost 
star” was actually a planet, he predicted 
when and where it could next be found. 
On Dec. 21, 1801, Heinrich W. M. OI- 
bers of Bremen rediscovered the astro- 
nomical object near where Gauss pre- 
dicted it would be. 

Thus was discovered the first of the 
“minor planets” or, as they are some- 
times called, asteroids. By 1941 more 


than 1,500 of them had been catalogued. 
So rapidly were they being identified by 
modern photographic methods that a 
round-up of discoveries was published 
annually in Berlin under the title Kleine 
Planeten (little planets). As the war 








Wide World 


Forty years have amplified the uses of de Forest’s original amplifying tube 


last week published a special issue with 
tributes to de Forest, “Father of Radio,” 
from many of the leading figures in the 
nation’s electrical communication indus- 
tries. De Forest himself, with more than 
200 other patents to his credit and a 
record of having made and lost a series 
of fortunes, is still at work at 73, in the 
field of radio and electronics. 


Flying Mountains 


During the first 40 nights of the nine- 
teenth century, the Italian astronomer 
Giuseppe Piazzi studied a region of the 
sky in which one point of light kept mov- 
ing with relation to its neighbors. Then 
illness took him from his observatory in 
Palermo, Unable to pursue his discovery, 
Piazzi sent copies of his precious notes 
to other astronomers. But by the time 
the sailing vessels and horse-drawn mails 
delivered his messages, the wandering 
star had disappeared. 

At this point a young German scientist, 
Karl Friedrich Gauss, developed an im- 
proved method of calculating a planet’s 


went on, the observations became fewer 
and the work of different observatories 
could not be correlated. Astronomers 
lost track of many of the little planets, 
just as Piazzi lost track of the first 
asteroid in 1801. 

This week, by agreement of the Inter- 
national Astronomical Union, the work 
will be resumed, Twelve American ob- 
servatories will cooperate under the di- 
rection of Prof. Paul Herget, director of 
the University of Cincinnati Observatory, 
in a program to relocate the lost little 
planets and find thousands of new ones. 


Piazzi had named the first little planet 


Ceres, after the Roman goddess of the 
harvest, Further discoveries exhausted 
the mythologies, and astronomers began 
naming the asteroids after other astrono- 
mers, observatories, and cities.* 
Erratic Asteroids: Like the major 
planets—Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, 


Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, Neptune, and 





*The co-discoverers of Ceres are remembered in 
the names of minor planets Nos. 1000, 1001, and 
1002, respectively Piazzia, Gaussia, and Olbersia, 
Others are Pallas, Juno, Vesta, Pittsburghia, and 
Utopia. 








Pluto—the minor planets follow elliptical 
orbits around the sun. Most of them con- 
gregate in the region between the orbits 
of Mars and Jupiter. Unlike the globular 
major planets, the little ones are so ir- 
regular in shape that they have been 
described as “flying mountains.” 

Because the little planets are light, 
they may be swerved from their courses 
when they come near a major planet. 
This makes their behavior somewhat 
erratic, and there is no assurance that 
one of them may-not some day collide 
with the earth. 


Por 


Technical Intelligence 


The Department of Commerce, al- 
ready engaged in scientific work through 
its Bureau of Standards, Weather Bu- 
reau, Patent Office, and National In- 
ventors Council, entered a wider range 
of technical activities toward the end 
of the war when it was assigned the job 
of declassifying our own war ‘secrets for 
public use and distributing the technical 
secrets learned from the enemy. 

To handle this chore the department 
set up an Office of Technical Services. It 
was immediately swamped with German 
technical data brought back by Army, 
Navy, and industrial emissaries. 


Including also the data made available, 


by Federally sponsored research, the of- 
fice has been averaging 800 abstracts a 
week in its Bibliography of Scientific and 
Industrial Reports, which goes to 4,000 
subscribers. From this bibliography, in- 
dustry has been ordering about 5,000 
full reports a week. 

Last week the Office of Technical 
Services started putting out information 
in more accessible form—a monthly mag- 
azine called Federal Science Progress, 
with a subscription price of $3 a year. 

The magazine will tell, in layman's 
language, about scientific developments 
from three sources: (1) government lab- 


oratories, (2) private laboratories work- 
ing under government contracts, and (3) 
intelligence about German secrets. The 
last source provides much of the material 
for the first (February) issue of Federal 
Science Progress. 


Come and Get It: Under the head- 
ing, “Last Call for Germany,” John C. 


Green, Director of the Office of Tech 


nical Services, tells of the exploitation of 
formerly secret formulas from such estab- 
lishments as Krupp, Bosch, Zeiss, Agta, 
Siemens, and I. G. Farben. He reports 
that 600 American technical experts, 


most of them from private industry and 
traveling at the expense of their compan- 
ies or trade associations, have gone over- 
seas to acquire precious technical knowl- 
edge from German laboratories, and he 


pleads with industry to send more. 
“Hundreds of these [German] secrets 


have been uncovered,” says Green, “but 
there are hundreds more . . . The op- 
portunity to enter any factory, see any 
documents, inspect any equipment an 
interrogate any expert cannot last im 
definitely.” 
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The Second Whitelaw Reid 


In 1872, at 35, the first Whitelaw Reid 
succeeded Horace Greeley as editor of 
The New York Tribune. Last week, at 33, 
Whitelaw Reid’s namesake-grandson_ be- 
came the fifth editor of The New York 
Herald Tribune, lineal descendant of 
Greeley’s paper. 

Like his father before him, young 
Whitelaw Reid inherited his post. The 
will of Ogden Reid, who died Jan. 3 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 13), left lifetime con- 
trol of the paper to his wife, Helen Rogers 
Reid, who succeeded her hus- 
band as president. On her death, 
the paper will pass to Whitelaw 
and his brother, Ogden Rogers 
Reid, now in college. 

“Whitey” Reid is an amiable, 
blond, and mannerly chap, who 
looks a bit more like his mother 
than his father. Like several Her- 
ald Tribune staff men, he has a 
Yale degree and a Yale crew hair- 
cut. He started grooming him- 
self as a newsman in college, 


where he worked on The Yale 
Daily News. On his graduation 
in 1936, he studied linotype op- 
eration at the Rochester Athen- 
acum and Mechanics Institute 
(now Rochester Institute of 
Technology) and in 1938, he 
took his first job on The Herald 
Tribune as a composing-room 
menial. Thereafter, he followed 
the conventional route of a news- 
paper scion: hitches in the busi- 
ness end, as editor of the paper’s 
facsimile edition at the New 
York World’s Fair in 1939, on 
the local staff in 1940, and in 
the London bureau during the 
blitz of 1940-41. 

After four years as a Navy 
airman, young Reid returned to 
the paper in 1946 and became 
assistant to his editor-father. He 
has yet to write an editorial, but 
confesses he’s “very much inter- 
ested” in doing so. Herald Tribune Re- 
publicanism runs in his blood. “It’s not 
dyed-in-the-wool, you know, and neither 
am I,” he says. Wistfully, he adds: “'m 
afraid I’m not very good copy.” 


-o 


The British Broun 


By far the most robust raconteur, beer 
drinker, Bohemian, and intellectual roust- 
about of the British press is Ian Mackay, 
diarist for The London News Chronicle. 
Until a year ago, when he turned colum- 
nist, Mackay was known to Britons pri- 
marily as a Parliamentary and labor re- 
porter. During a 26-year span in Fleet 
Street, he also has written of crime, 
sports, military affairs, farm topics, art, 
and even fashions. 

Last week Mackay’s three- to four- 


times-weekly stint for The News Chron- 
icle had made him one of the best-paid 


(about $8,000 a year) and _best-liked 
columnists in Britain. To many American 
correspondents in London, Mackay 
seemed a British version of the late Hey- 
wood Broun. Like Broun, he is tall and 
bulky, with a great shock of disheveled 
brown hair, now graying. His loose-fitting 
coats and gray flannel trousers stand per- 
ennially in need of a press. Like Broun, 
he finds fodder for his typewriter in any- 
thing from a countryside scene to poli- 
tics, art, labor, literature, music, and the 
taproom. Like Broun, too, he is a con- 
fessed radical and rebel, and proud of 





Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
For Greeley’s famous chair, another Whitelaw Reid 


it. Recently, for World’s Press News, Mac- 
kay thus sized himself up: 

“Politics: Non-official Communist. Re- 
ligion: God-fearing atheist... . Litera- 
ture: Everything in print from Homer to 
Hemingway with Shakespeare, Shaw, 
Moliére, Rabelais, Anatole France, Dick- 
ens, and Turgenev high up . . . Music: 
Beethoven, Mozart, and Schubert, with 
sentimental longings for the French ac- 
cordion played in low dives by half-naked 
trollops. Favorite drink: Montrachet [the 
finest white Burgundy] or cold milk. 
Hobby: Discovering new streets in Lon- 
don. Vices: All of them except virtue.” 

A Hiss for Cinderella: As “Socra- 
tes,” his sardonic philosopher of the bar- 
room, Mackay mixes good food and drink 
with sharp satire and rich literary allu- 
sions. Shakespeare and Dickens are two 


of his favorites. As a genial atheist, 


Socrates at Christmastime berates Dickens 
e 


SCS 


for going soft and turning Scrooge, “that 
upright and much maligned philosopher 

. into the smug, insufferable hum- 
bug who now presides with sickening 
eleventh-hour benevolence over our 
Christmas revels.” 

Quoting copiously from Sarah Trim. 
mer, “who unmasked Cinderella as long 
ago as 1802,” the tongue-in-cheek Mac- 
kay ribs the Laborites’ austerity program 
in Britain by debunking fairy tales: 
“[Cinderella] was . . . a nasty little snob 
who turned her back on honest work and 
fell for the spurious glamour and glitter.” 
As for Robinson Crusoe, he “makes Bevin 
boys loathe the mines and haberdashers 
run off to Patagonia.” 

Not all Mackay prose is so 
jaundiced. Describing noisy re. 
pairs that interrupted BBC pro- 
grams, Mackay advised listeners: 
“If you should héar water swish- 
ing and glass tinkling when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is next 
on the air don’t imagine that His 
Grace is ‘having one.’ It will 
merely be the plumber and his 
mate passing.” Mackay grows 
mellowest when he writes of 


ships and the sea, Recently ina 


column on prewar yachts, he 
told of watching them “come 
curtseying into the . . . blue bay 
like ballerinas in the breeze.” 

Mackay and the Dragon: 
Born in Scotland, the 48-year- 
old Mackay likes to note that 
he shares his birthday (April 
23) with, among others, Shakes- 
peare, Cervantes, Turner the 
painter, St. George and _ the 
Dragon, the late Lord Haw- 
Haw, and Shirley Temple. Mac- 
kay went to school at Wick 
Academy, became a druggist’s 
apprentice at 12, and, in 1914, 
at 16, bluffed his way into four 
years of first-world-war service 
in France. 

Inspired by an army leaflet 
he found in a latrine, he says, 
Mackay in 1919 took a journal- 
ism course at London Univer- 
sity. For four years, while he “lived, of 
and on, in sin” in London, the course did 
him little good. But finally he got a break 
on the Pianomaker and the Musician, 
though, he quips, he cannot yet “distin- 
guish between a viola and a violet.” Next 
came a job in the London bureau of The 
Western Morning News, a Plymouth 
paper. Mackay covered Parliament for 
The News from 1924 to 1933, then 
switched to The News Chronicle as labor 
reporter, despite his admission that he 
deemed Stalin and Trotsky a “couple of 
crusted old Tories.” 

As Fleet Street’s ace raconteur, Mackay 
tells stories on himself that are legion and 
mostly unflattering. He still blushes with 
shame over his part in the London Uni- 
versity student riot shortly after the first 
world war that cost Pussyfoot Johnson, 
the American dry crusader, an eye. His 
hangovers are prodigious and best de- 
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: Black Star 
Mackay: Roustabout with a typewriter 


scribed by a story that has become Fleet 
Street legend: The morning after the 
disastrous British-Canadian raid on Di- 
eppe in 1942, Mackay wheeled into the 
Press Club bar and saw a headline an- 


nouncing: “Fleet Street Journalist on 
Dieppe Raid.” “My God,” Mackay 
groaned, “so that’s where I was last night.” 


ow! 


They Done It 


In Chicago last week, a picked audi- 
ence of newsmen and police officials 
tuned up for a private preview of “The 
Verdict,” a movie whodunit. Near the 
end, the film was stopped and the guests 
were invited to submit written solutions 
to the mystery. Gloating after the pre- 
view were three police reporters—Ed- 
mund J. Cikanek of The Chicago Daily 
News, William J. Block of The Chicago 
Sun, and Le Roy F. McHugh, of the The 
Chicago Herald-American—who came up 
with the only correct answers and won a 
$25 Savings Bond each. Blushing were 
LeRoy Steffens, chief of Cook County 
Highway Police, Leonarde Keller, Chi- 
cago lie-detector expert, Frank M. Sain, 
warden of Cook County Jail, and several 
deputy sheriffs. The veteran Cikanek, 
scornfully eying the police officials, pro- 
claimed: “It wasn’t tough.” 


ows 


Local Boys Make Good 


On the West Coast, where home-grown 
boosters come a dime a dozen, two non- 
native newsmen last week copped prizes 
as leading worthies of their towns. 

In San Francisco, the winner was 
Robert Elliott, big and bustling Indiana- 
born industrial editor of The San Fran- 
cisco. News. The Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers Association of San Francisco 
voted to award Elliott its “Apparel An- 
me, an 18-inch bronze statuette by 
Reniamino Bufano, for “outstanding . . . 
Promotion of the apparel industry.” 

In Seattle, leading citizens gathered 


investigation. 


at a banquet and cheered as Jack Demp- 
sey presented the Seattle Real Estate 
Board’s “First Citizen of 1946” plaque to 
his long-time friend, Royal Brougham, 
St. Louis-born sports editor of The Se- 
attle Post-Intelligencer. 

Dreamer Elliott: “Apparel Annie” 
was brought out three years ago but she 
didn’t get her man until this year because 
her sponsors hitherto found no one 
worthy. Specifically, Elliott won her for 
plugging San Francisco’s “impossible 
dream”—Apparel City—into reality. But 
he has done many another journalistic 
chore worthy of citation since he adopted 
San Francisco fifteen years ago. 

At Indiana University, Elliott was a 
classmate of the late Ernie Pyle and 
edited The Student Daily. He came to 
San Francisco in 1931 via The Newcastle 
(Ind.) Courier, The Indianapolis Star, 
The New York Herald Tribune Euro- 
pean Edition in Paris, and The Salt Lake 
City Telegram. 

He quickly demonstrated a flair for 
His first major exposés 
brought the late Federal Judge Harold 
Louderback to impeachment by the 
House (the eleventh such impeachment 
in American history), but Louderback 
Was acquitted in his Senate trial. In No- 

vember 1933, Elliott’ produced a first- 

person confession by one of the San 

Jose, Calif.. mob that lynched John 

Holmes and Thomas Thurmond, kid- 

napper-killers of young Brooke Hart. A 

grand-jury action failed to bring the 

lynchers to book, but Elliott still insists: 

“Everybody knew who [they] were and 








European 


Cameraesque: So thought the New 
York press photographers of Myra Keck, 
and last week they chose the comely 
model from Haverford, Pa., as queen of 
their association’s annual ball, Feb. 7. 
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Boosters Elliott and Brougham 


they were well protected.” The 200- 
pound-plus newsman still shudders at 
his most foolhardy scoop—a walk 200 
feet above the water across steel strands 
that first tied the San Francisco-to-Oak- 
land Bay Bridge together. 
Elliott at 43 is a jovial glad-hander who 
drinks and smokes moderately, swears a 


little, raises prize dahlias at home, and 


bubbles with energy. Nieman Fellows 
who went to Harvard with him in 1942 
insist that he often showed up at three 
lectures simultaneously. When he re- 
turned to The News in 1943, he dedi- 


cated himself to empire building and to 
making San Francisco the home of the 
United Nations. Almost alone he talked 
Big Steel out of the idea that its wartime 
Far Western plants would be peacetime 
white elephants. And San Franciscans 
feel sure Elliott’s UN mission would have 
succeeded had not Rockefeller generosity 
saved the day for New York. 

Citizen Brougham: Seattle’s Real 
Estate Board normally reserves its “First 
Citizen” award for industrialists, educa- 
tors, religious leaders, philanthropists, and 
the like. In honoring Brougham, it singled 
out a mild-mannered little white knight 
of the rough-and-tumble sports-writing 
fraternity for his services in behalf of 
veterans in camps and hospitals, his work 
with youth, healthy, ill, or wayward; and 
his buildups of Seattle as a capital of 
rowing, skiing, swimming, and other 
sports. 

Brougham, brought to Seattle when he 
was 9, was only a junior in high school 
when he had to quit to go to work. He 
wangled a copy boy’s job on The Post- 
Intelligencer in 1910, worked up through 
the city staff into sports writing, rose to 
sports editor, and at 32 in 1926, became 
one of the nation’s youngest managing 
editors. But in 1929 Brougham went 
back to his sports desk, happy to be out 
of higher echelons. 

Now 52, Brougham dresses like a 
banker, wears scholarly looking rimless 
glasses, and goes about his job with the 
preoccupied air of a professor. He writes 
a widely followed column called “The 
Morning After,” but Brougham has yet 
to suffer one; he has never tasted liquor. 
For years, he has taught a Baptist Sun- 
day school class. For the most part, only 


the copy desk swears at Brougham. His 
spelling and grammar are sinful. 
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THE CYCLE: A Margin for Confidence 


It now appears that inflation has largely 
run its course. 


Marriner S. Eccles, Federal Reserve 
Board chairman, thus explained the 
board’s action in revoking the ban on 
margin trading in listed stocks and bonds 
that had been effective since Jan. 21 of 
last year. Beginning Feb. 1, stocks and 
bonds can be bought by putting up 75 
per cent of the market price and borrow- 
ing 25 per cent 

Although the action was not announced 


until after all markets had closed on Fri- 


day, Jan. 17, rumors that it was immi- 
nent gave the sagging stock market its 


best lift of the new year. On Friday and 


Saturday, before and after Eccles’s an- 


nouncement, the market recovered nearly 
4 points—as measured by the Dow-Jones 
industrial averages—and closed the week 


at 175.92, up 0.67 from the close on 


Jan. 11. 
President Emil Schram of the New 


York Stock Exchange expressed the Wall 


Street reaction: It was a step in the right 


[a34 ws 





direction, but a 50 per cent margin would 
be ample protection for everybody. By 
midsummer, most brokers thought, that 
would be the rule. 

Spiral’s End? Although there was 


still no evidence that the general price 
level and the cost of living were taking 
a big tumble, enough prices were turning 


soft to confirm Eccles’s observation that 
the wind was going out of inflation: 


€ Butter, 93 cents a pound in New York 
before Christmas was 70 cents on Jan. 


14 and 65 cents on Jan. 17, 3 cents be- 
low the old OPA ceilings. 

@ Farm prices for Maryland poultry 
were 20 cents a pound, compared with 
35 cents in recent months. 


© By refusing to buy, American silver 
users had brought the price down to 


76.20 cents an ounce, about 7 cents be- 


low Jan. 1 and 14 cents below last year’s 
high. 


« Blended-liquor prices had dropped 10 


per cent since Christmas. 

















». but the actual house (half-finished) looked too cheap to neighbors 


@ Used-car prices in larger cities had 
fallen about 20 per cent in the last 30 
days. 


€ Canned citrus juices that a few weeks 
ago sold for 19 cents a can last week 
were three cans for 29 cents. Chicago 
wholesalers reported other canned-goods 
prices were weakening. 

One big outlet for spending, enter- 
tainment business, has apparently taken 
a nosedive. Matt Shelvey of the AFL 
American Guild of Variety Artists, argu- 
ing against renewal of the 20 per cent 


cabaret tax which expires on June 30, re- 
ported that thousands of musicians, bar- 


tenders, waiters, busboys, and. kitchen 


help had been laid off. 


Significance - 
In part, the rebound of the stock mar- 


ket that greeted Eccles’s cancellation of 


the no-margin rule was emotional. Wall 
Street had heartily despised the 100 per 


cent cash requirement, Brokers felt it had 


reduced the volume of trading by dis- 
criminating against the investor in listed 
securities. 


“You could borrow on unlisted stocks,” 


I k k “ : 

one broker remarked, “or try to convince 
your banker that you wanted the money 
to buy a washing machine or to build a 


dog house, But you couldnt borrow on 


good corporation securities for invest- 
ment purposes.” 


Regardless of how brokers felt, one 


hard fact supported long-range optimism 


about the market: Little credit was left in 
it. As 1947 began, stock-exchange mem- 


ber borrowing against corporation stocks 
and bonds totaled less than $200,000,000 


—only a 40th as much as the $8,500,000,- 
000 borrowed during the 1929 peak. 


Most important, the  stock-market 


strength indicated that investors were not 
unduly alarmed about the decline in a 


few prices, The boom may have leveled 
off. But there was no sign of a bust. 


— 


HOUSIN C: p refab Troubles 


Tom M. Girdler, who, as chairman of 


the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp., 


had just finished putting bombers on an 
assembly line, looked around for indus- 


try’s next big job. That was in 1943. 


“For years,” Girdler wrote then, “pre: 


fabricated housing has_ been a dream in 
the mind of every industrialist familiar 


with , ,. machine tools and , , , mass pro- 


‘ ” 
duction.” If you could mass-produce 
bombers, why not houses, which are 


smaller and relatively simple? “It would 
have to be on a grand scale, but now that 


the people see that we have to do things 
on a grand scale to win a war, surely they 


will be as tolerant when it comes time 


to win a peace.” , 
Almost four years have gone by. Nei- 


ther Girdler nor any other production 


genius has seized the opportunity. W. hy? 
The town of West Orange, N. J., last 


week supplied some of the answers. Fos 
ter-Hudson, Inc., is not the huge factory 





““Unforeseen events ...need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


HOW MUCH 


‘The phrase “a drop in the bucket” is a painful 


one to many a sadder but wiser business man 


these days. . 
For they have been shocked to discover that 


their protection against employee dishonesty — 


the limits of their Fidelity Bond coverage—was 


Wholly inadequate—"“just a drop in the bucket” 


compared to their losses. 


They have discovered, too late, that just as you 


cannot foresee z/ an employee will steal, neither 
can you foresee Low much he will steal, 


Today, as you can see from your newspaper, 
it’s more important than ever to cover a// your 


IS ENOUGH 


employees with a Fidelity Bond ... and to cover 


them to an amount that anticipates the worst. 


Only then are you safe against the unpredictable , 


dishonesty of one or more of your personnel, 


Guaranteed honesty is the best policy in any 
business ... and a blanket Fidelity Bond, giving 


adequate protection, is the best guarantee. 


Whether your business is large or small, your 


Maryland agent or broker is standing by with the 


most practical plan for your complete protection. 


Remember: because your Maryland agent knows 
Ais business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md, 


THE MARYLAND 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds for business, industry and the home, thr ough 1 0,000 agents & br okers. 
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that Girdler pictured. But its president, 
Richard D. Hudson, had spent $50,000 


developing a prefabricated house, with 
steel frame and hollow concrete panels, 


that could be built quickly with unskilled 


labor. The price was to be $6,000 or less, 
depending on volume. 


Building Code Blockades: The 


house did not meet the West Orange 
building-code requirements. Few prefabs 


do in any typical community because 


existing codes were written for hand- 
built houses. Besides, “feather-bedding” 


clauses, such as two vents for every bath- 


room, have been widely adopted to sat- 
isfy local building-trade unions. However, 


Hudson got an “experimental permit” to 


erect a pilot model on Mount Pleasant 
Avenue, on the right side of the line that 


Main Street draws in West Orange. 


Hudson had the walls and roof par- 


tially mounted on his 2-ton steel skele- 


ton when the neighbors decided they 


didn’t like the looks of it. They organized 


a committee, whose members persuaded 
the town commissioners that Hudson 


should be ordered to tear his house down, 


Determined to fight it out in court, Hud- 
son pointed out that he hadn’t been giv- 


en a chance to add a garage and the fin- 
ishing touches. 
The neighbors told a NEWSWEEK re- 


porter they considered the house a detri- 


ment to their own property values—from 
$10,000 to $15,000—even though a third 
of those values might represent the scar- 


city of new homes. 


Significance 


The West Orange incident illustrates 


a few of the troubles that the prefabs 
have experienced, and will continue to 


suffer. Eventually, the master builder 


that Girdler foresaw may come along with 
a product so pleasing that all neighbor- 
hood and official objections will be broken 
down. But the planning and production 
of housing on a grand scale would re- 
quire equally grand capital. And most of 
the sources of grand-scale capital already 
have large investments in conventional 
types of housing. For fear of damaging 
the value of their present holdings, they 


cannot come forward with the vigor and 


boldness that Girdler demanded. 


Another source, the Federal treasury, 
was tried last year by the former housing 
expediter, Wilson W. Wyatt. He pro- 
jected 250,000 permanent prefabs. Less 
than 40,000 were completed, and the op- 
ponents of prefabrication stifled the rest 
of his program until he quit. 

For automobiles, there was a Henry 
Ford. For bombers, there was a Girdler. 
For housing, there is only an opportunity. 
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AUTOS: Watch the Fords 


Once again, a man named Henry Ford 
has struck a dramatic blow at high prices, 
In 1920, it was the original Henry 
Ford. That May, a break of retail prices 
in New York City signaled the end of 


postwar inflation, In June, Ford cut the 
prices of his cars but announced his 
workers’ wages would not be cut. 


The following November the price of 
steel sheets for automobiles, which had 


risen from $2.13 a hundred pounds in 


1914 to $9.69 in 1917, still hovered at 


$6.60. Determined to bring steel prices 


down, Ford used up all the materials he 
hac at maximum production, then shut 


his plant, “Till stay closed,” he promised, 


“till steel comes down.” 
By January the price of steel had fallen 


to $5.20. Ford reopened late in February, 
By May the price was $4.95. 


wow Is the Time: Last week, it 


was Henry Ford II, the 29-year-old pres- 


ent boss of old Henry’s vast River Rouge 


domain, who called 30 reporters to a 








Two-Way Traffic 








Shoemaker—Chicago Daily News i 


press conference of “considerable im 
portance.” His news: 

Although Ford still had more than 
1,000,000 waiting orders, effective Jan. 16 
it was cutting prices by $15 to $50 on all 
Ford models (not on Mercurys or Lit- 
colns). Young Henry said: 

“Mass production depends upon large 
markets . . . Large markets begin to 
disappear when prices rise . . . The 
American economy now stands at a 
turning point. Mounting costs and rising 
prices have warranted caution and hesi- 
tancy. There is even general fear that 
this dangerous, un-American cycle cat- 
not be corrected without .an economic 
recession. We think this fear can be dis- 
pelled by common sense and action... 
Now is the time for us to make an it- 
vestment in the future.” 

The following Monday, General Mo- 
tors answered. with newspaper adver- 
tising that proclaimed in big type that 
Chevrolet was “today” the “lowest-priced 
car, and lowest-priced line in its field. 


Significance 


Ford's dramatic announcement meats 
among other things, that its prices hav? 
been made more competitive Wi 
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Any Liquid That Can Flow Through a Pipeline 
\ 

a Can Be Handled at General AmericanTermina!s* 
“ General American Tank Storage Terminals, lo- 
ut 


cated at four of America's important ports, 


constitute the world’s greatest public tank stor- 


age system for bulk liquid commodities. General 
American Terminals provide you the same pri- 


vacy, the same specialized facilities, the same 


it skilled handling as your own private terminal, 

vs Check with your nearest General American 

ge office and find out how General American Tank 
a 


Storage Terminals can mean safer, more profits 


able storage and distribution for your product. 


“Here is a Partial List of the Bulk Liquids Handled ot General American 


Gasolines Tolvol Coconut Oil 
lubricoting Oils Benzol Fish Oil 
Nephtho Xylol Cotton Seed Oil 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 


Division of 
GENERAL AMERICAN 


TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 


Branch Offices: New York * New Orleans * Woshington + Tulsa * Cleveland 
Dallas - Buffalo * Houston + Pittsburgh * Seattle * St. Lovis* los Angeles 
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The World's Most Complete Warehouse System for Liquids 
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Drrice FURNITURE DESIGNED FOR DIGNITY AND DURABILITY 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 


CHAS.S. Ma i, - 


OFICE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT SINCE 1876 * 546 BROADWAY: NEW YORK 12 
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Get your mail out on time with 
SoundScriber electronic dictating equip- 
ment. SoundScriber saves time because 
it’s simple, eliminates shaving of wax 
cylinders, avoids breakage. Lower first 
cost... much lower operating cost. Plas- 
ticdischandlesand files likea letter. Write 
for complete story on SoundScriber— 
the machine that serves the mind, 


/QUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP.,Dept.N-1, NewHaven4,Conn. 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full 


information. 
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Ronrico Rums 86, 90, and 151 Proof 
Ronrico Corporation, San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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Chevrolet. Many Ford models continue 
to be slightly higher priced than those 
of Chevrolet, but on the cheapest model 
Ford undercut by $2 to counteract Chey. 
rolet’s claim to the lowest-priced car. 

The announcement has been deftly 
timed to coincide with a turning point in 
the economic cycle, a time when buyers 
are beginning to get the upper hand in 
retail trade, after five years of wartime 
shortages and rising prices. It is a bid 
for public favor. 

It is also calculated to take some of the 
wind out of the auto workers’ campaign 
for higher wages. 

Detroit believes that the Ford price 
cuts will be about the only ones in the 
automotive industry for the present. 
Indicated demand for cars probably will 


outrun production for at least another 
year or two, even at current prices, and 


production costs have not been reduced, 
After losing $51,600,000 in the first nine 
months of last year, Ford, like most other 
auto builders, got onto the profit side 
of its ledger in the last quarter of 1946, 
thanks to liberal price boosts. If material 
and labor costs remain unchanged, says 
Ernest R. Breech, Ford’s executive vice 
president, no new cuts can be made until 
production is increased by 50 per cent. 


Por 


AVIATION: Saved by GCA 


Pea-soup fog shrouded New York City 


and La Guardia Field on Friday after- 
noon, Jan. 17. With fifteen passengers 


aboard, a Peruvian International Airways 
DC-4 from Miami circled about, looking 


in vain for a hole in the mist, Then, over 


its radio, came the order to head for the 
Army's Mitchel Field on Long Island. In 


the control tower at Mitchel Field, radar 
operators spotted the plane on their radar 
screens and “talked” it down to a safe 
landing. 

To any wartime flier who had come in 
on the Army's Ground Controlled Ap- 
proach system, this was old hat. Both the 
Army and Navy for months have main- 
tained, experimentally, a day-in, day-out 
all-weather flying service, and_ their 
planes have continued to come in safely 
on GCA when commercial craft were 
grounded. The Mitchel Field episode 
was one of the first uses of GCA to land 
civilian passengers. 

It coincided with a decision by the 
House Commerce Committee to hold a 
series of hearings, starting Jan. 22, to in- 
vestigate the whole question of air safety. 
The investigation was partially prompted 
by service fliers’ feeling that the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has held up 
installation of. GCA through a preference 
for the ILS, or Instrument Landing 
System. 

The basic difference between the two 
systems: GCA depends on the reliability 
of ground operators, and of the planes 
radio communication with them; with 
ILS, the pilot controls everything. With 
GCA the ground crew “talks” down 
planes whose exact position, angle of ap- 















An outstanding leader in the development and production 


of fine metal finishes, Ferbert-Schorndorfer has an enviable reputation for 


solving the finishing problems of discriminating manufacturers of trucks and automobiles, 


home appliances, office equipment and metal products of every description. Located in the 
heart of the metal working industry, FS provides an important link in the American-Marietta 
chain of eleven strategically located paint plants in the United States and 
Canada. Thru the cooperation and coordination of the research laboratories 
of these various divisions, Ferbert-Schorndorfer technical and production experts 


are daily producing better protective coatings for discriminating industry. 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 


43 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


MARIETTA PAINT AND COLOR CO. LEON FINCH, LTD. 
Marietta, Ohio, High Point, N. C. Los Angeles, California 
SEWALL PAINT AND VARNISH CO. SCHORN PAINT MFG. CO. 
Kansas City, Mo., Dallas, Texas Seattle, Washington 
FERBERT-SCHORNDORFER CO. OTTAWA PAINT WORKS, LTD. 
Cleveland, Ohio Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, Canada 





A GREAT NAME IN PAINT MAKING 
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proach, and height they follow on radar 
scopes. With ILS, a “cross-pointer” in the 
plane receives impulses from horizontal, 
angle, and vertical beams sent up by 
sround transmitters; when the beams 
cross, the pilot knows that he is centered 
on the runway and descending at the 
proper angle. 
The Army Air Forces has 180 of its 
war-surplus GCA-system sets gathering 
dust in storage. At a press conference 
last week, the CAA Administrator, T. P. 
Wright, estimated that radar landing aids 
could have prevented a third of the major 
accidents in 1946. The CAA, which has 
installed the instrument landing system 


| at 31 airports, recently authorized experi- 


mental installation of GCA at La Guar- 


© dia Field, the National Airport in Wash- 
| ington, and at Chicago. 
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Going Places With TACA 


The Waterman Steamship Corp. is 


' among the shipping firms that disagree 


with the Civil Aeronautics Board policy 
that denies airline routes to the owners of 
surface transportation. A> subsidiary, 
Waterman Airlines, operates between 
cities in Alabama, has contract service in 
the Caribbean, and has flown charter 
trips to South Africa. It wants a certifi- 
cated route from New Orleans to Puerto 
Rico and others to parallel Waterman 
steamship service to Europe and Asia. 

Last week Waterman, having watched 
TACA Airways flounder in the direction 
of insolvency, made a few quick financial 
moves and emerged with TACA firmly in 
hand. With it, Waterman got a foothold 
on overseas airline operation, for TACA, 
incorporated in Panama, has _ routes 
through Central America and as far south 
as Lima, and Caracas. 

To get control, Waterman bought half 


| of a new $1,000,000 note issue conver- 


tible into TACA common stock and re- 
portedly took an option on 275,000 shares 
owned by Transcontinental & Western 
Air, Inc. J. W. Thornburg, Waterman 
vice president and general manager, re- 
placed Brig. Gen. Julius C. Holmes as 
president of TACA. 

In Washington, the CAB pointed out 
that TACA, although a Panama holding 
company, was the “chosen instrument” 
airline of El Salvador, and that renewal 
of an international air agreement with El 
Salvador comes up in July. Until then, 


there is nothing the CAB can do. 
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PENSIONS: Social Insecurity 


Financed by fish fries and box suppers, 
100 white and Negro sharecroppers and 
field hands converged on Washington by 
bus, jalopy, and thumb last week for the 


thirteenth annual convention of the AFL 
National Farm Labor Union; Only one 
had ever been in Washington before. All 


looked ill at ease. They responded with 
camp-meeting “Amens” and “You speak 

e truth, Brother,” to talk of adding 
4,000,000 more farm workers to their 
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30,000 membership. But what roused 
them to shouting fervor was the demand 
that Uncle Sam include them in the So- 
cial Security program. 

At present, 8,520,000 agricultural 
workers, 5,352,000 Federal, state, and 
city government employes, and an un- 
known number of domestic workers and 
self-employed persons are excluded from 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance bene- 
fits. The farm laborers’ demand served to 
focus attention on the crazy-quilt make- 
up of the social-security system which 
was created on Jan. 1, 1937. 

Easy Come, Easy Go: Since that 
New Year’s Day millions of Americans* 
have paid 1 per cent of their income 
yearly, up to a maximum of $30, and 
employers have paid an equal amount, 
into the coffers of the Social Security 
administration. p 

The total paid in now is close to 
$8,000,000,000, but the money doesn’t 
really exist. The government has been 
spending it as it came in, giving its IOU 
to the Social Security Fund. The $8,000,- 
(000,000 has become part of the national 
debt. When you want to draw your share 
of it ten, twenty, or forty years from now 
the government will have to try to get the 
money-—in taxes or in loans—from the peo- 
ple then footing the bill. 

A paradox of the present system: the 


average monthly payment to the 710,000 
persons already retired is now $37.50 a 


couple. But aged couples who can show 
they are paupers are drawing an average 





*Now insured under Social Security: 43,410,000, 
including " 8,200,000 whe have been paying 
since A 


Newsweek chart by James Cutter 


of $64.30 a month—almost twice as much 
as those who contributed to Social Se- 
curity under a parallel old-age assistance 
program administered jointly by Wash- 
ington and the state governments. The 
Federal half of this program comes di- 
rectly out of the government general 
fund. 

Few would argue that the $64.30 un- 
der Federal-state aid to paupers is ex- 
cessive, with today’s living costs. It does 
indicate that the $37.50 for Social Secur- 
ity is woefully inadequate. The reason for 
the disparity is that Congress, on Aug. 
6, 1946, made a patchwork adjustment 
by authorizing the payment of up to $45 
a month in Federal matching aid to state 
assistance programs through the calendar 
year 1947. The patchwork was intended 
to give Congress time to work out a co- 
ordinated Federal-state and Social Se- 
curity program. 

Building on Sand? The present 1 
per cent tax—which is matched by the 
employer—is ample to support much more 
liberal Social Security payments, both to 
the unemployed and to old-age benefi- 
ciaries. Even with substantial increases, 
revenues would exceed expenditures for 
the next ten years.. 

From a long-range standpoint, how- 
ever—bearing in mind the total liabilities 
which the program will accumulate as 


more people retire—the system is insol- 


vent. The income is not equal to the fu- 
ture liabilities. In the language of insur- 
ance, social security is not operating on 
a sound actuarial basis. 

The tax was supposed to go up to 2% 
per cent for both employer and employe 
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Advertisement 


WALL STREET 


GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
(Industry Division) 


Typical U. S. investor Jones (pseud.) 
made a tour of a large steel corporation 
some weeks ago; he soon felt like a 
Gulliver in Brobdingnag. The trek grew 
out of an after-dinner conversation with 
the vice president of the company in 
which average investor Jones is a sub- 
stantial stockholder. Admitting he knew 
little of the complicated manufacture 
of steel, he accepted a friendly invita- 


tion to find out something about it. 
Wheels Within Wheels: At the plant, 


explorer Jones soon found the steel busi- 
ness was made up of wheels within 
wheels . . . viewed operations ranging 
from the processing of ore and scrap 
metal to the charging of giant open- 


hearth furnaces. Elsewhere he was ini- 
tiated into such mysteries as hot ma- 
chine scarfing (burning out blemishes 
in billets before they are rolled into 
sheet steel). Typical investor Jones’ 
reaction was “Now, at least, I know 
something about the company I’ve in- 
vested in.” 


Other Investors... Please Note 
Investors who have time or oppor- 
tunity to investigate the internal oper- 
ation of the companies in which they 
have invested number only a handful. 
However, all can, and should, make cer- 
tain they obtain basic facts so valuable 
in reaching sound investment decisions, 








Facts vs. Facts: Obtaining and weigh- 
ing the necessary information need not 


be too difficult a task. For example, the | 


nationwide investment firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane issues 
periodic analyses of stocks attracting 
current investor interest. As factual as 
the firm’s Research Department can 
make them, the ‘“‘Bastc ANALYsSES’”* set 
forth, impartially, each company’s basic 
position, operating records for recent 
years, financial position, future pros- 
pects, and other pertinent facts. NEws- 
WEEK readers will find the current list 
varied, helpful. The list: 


ANACONDA COPPER 
CELANESE Corp. 
Coca-Cora CoMPANY 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Curtis PUBLISHING 
Exectric Pow. & LT. 
GENERAL Foops 
GENERAL Morors 
InT’L NICKEL oF CANADA’ UNITED Gas Imp, 
IrvinG TRUST WatwortH Co. 
Lispy, McNEILL & Lipsy F.W.WooLwortH 


Ouro Ort Co. 
PacKarpD Morors 
PHELPS DopGE 
Pustic Serv. N. J. 
PuLtMaAN, INC. 
REPUBLIC STEEL 
SCHENLEY DIst. 
Texas GuLF SUL. 





* Just indicate which of the ‘‘BAstc ANALYSES’’ you 
wish to receive. They will be sent without cost or 
obligation. Address your request to Department “NW,” 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine Street, 


New York 5, N. Y. 








five years ago. On five successive occa- 
sions, Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg has 
succeeded in freezing it at 1 per cent. 
Significance--~— 


Because the Social Security system can 


now afford to increase retirement bene- 
fits, and because present benefits are ob- 


viously out of line with the cost of living, 
Congress probably will allow them to go 
up. Higher payments indicate the ulti- 
mate need for higher payroll taxes, but 
the tendency will be to put off a decision 
on that point. Any politically sensitive 
member of Congress knows that a vote 
for an appropriation is never as danger- 
ous to his career as a vote for higher taxes. 


Political considerations make it doubt- 
~ ful that Congress ever will set up Social 
Security on an actuarial basis. Moreover, 
there is a fundamental difference of opin- 
ion among experts on whether an ac- 
tuarial reserve is either needed or desir- 
able in a government setup. Those in 
favor of an actuarial basis contend that 
future generations ought not to be sad- 
dled with financial burdens that belong to 
today’s taxpayers. Those against it con- 
tend there is nothing to worry about as 
long as government credit remains good. 
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RETAILING: A Good $5 Hat 


Department-store buyers who were 
looking for bright spring merchandise in 
New York City last week noted that 1947 
Easter bonnets tend to be head-shaped. 
Last year, few creations followed the 
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head line unless the customer happened 
to have one that came to a point. 
Off-the-face and back-of-the-head styles 
predominated. Braided, beribboned hats 
in the $25 to $65 bracket, from which 
lower-priced lines would be copied, 
leaned toward color harmony rather than 
contrast. Many had gloves to match, 


One had a hip-length veil sprinkled with 
silk nasturtiums. 


Buyers were giving themselves a mar- 
gin for error on the side of caution. If 
department-store sales keep rolling along 
at 24 per cent above last year, as they 
were last week, there will be time to 
reorder before the usual post-Easter 
slump knocks the profit out of prices, 


Buyers balked at most of the higher 
priced models, What they really needed, 


several remarked, were good $10 hats 
and preferably. good ones for $5, 


Dipsy Doodles 


Uneasy about the dip in sales volume 
that hasn’t yet materialized but is sup- 
posed to be around the corner in April or 
May, 2,000 retail merchants ‘came to 
New York last week for the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association’s annual meet- 
ing. Sitting through 125 speeches, they 
got an earful of warnings. A few samples: 
@ Prof. Malcolm P. McNair of the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business and 
A. W. Zelomek, president of the Inter- 
national Statistical Bureau: The outlook 


is for a moderate downturn, probably in 
the spring, but production will level off 








International 


New spring bonnets favor natural head lines; the fishnet (center) is unusual 


Acme Photos 
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Dulcan, a gold-medal merchant 


about 35 per cent higher and prices 40 
to per cent higher than prewar averages. 


Re- — Maurice Spector, president of the 
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ter- @ Jane Engel, New York dress-shop own- What's the mystery... here what comes? 
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/ : posto ian bliss Tenal wkd seqeetexs them every day. It may involve an insulating part for 
that about 20 per cent of her salesgirls an electrical application, or a non-corrosive part for chemistry. 
do exactly that, through incentive com- It might turn out to be a quieter streetcar bearing, collector rings on 
— Bes .~ knowledge - 1 a power shovel, or thread advancing reels for textile applications. 
nor oak gehen, oni "ae a - Whatever it is... Richardson versatility will soon have it solved. 
you get such a person for $30 a week?” For here you deal with practical people in an old, established 
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eams between $30 and $40 weekly.) firm whose sole business is plastics; where diversified 

The association’s gold medal, awarded equipment and adequate research, design 
sparingly sd the ee ig Pa r; _ and engineering personnel have been established 
sented to two members: Wade McCargo, ; > ; 
president of H. V. Baldwin & Co. in Rich. to provide — with the complete plastics 
mond, for representing retailers in OPA service you like... but seldom find. 


hearings from 1944 to 1946, and Charles 
B. (Ben) Dulcan, vice president and-gen- 


eral manager of the Hecht Co. in Wash- | N S U RO K Precision Plastics 


ington, for serving as honorary chairman 
of a famine relief committee appointed by 
President Truman. 
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NOTES: Trends and Changes 
Railroads: In the first three months of 








1947, the Interstate Commerce Commis- * RESEARCH * DESIGNING * PRODUCTION *LAMINATING * MOLDING 

sion esti i i ( = ---@ continuous trans-  ... Artistic visualiza- ... Complete machine... Sheets, rods, tubes, ... Rubber and bitu- 

00 estimates, , ailroads will spend $228, formation of possibili- tion. Creative engi- shop facilities forman- Standard NEMA_ minous plastics; and 
(0,000 for r ails, roadbeds, and equip- tiesinto practicalideas neering. Practical pt po dies, molds sraduzerer 100 special oaliis o. Dieuies 

ment, compared with less than $100,- in plastics. planning for efficient and tools. grades. ... Beetle, Bakelite, 


plastics production. Durez, etc. 


000,000 a year ago. 

_ Banks: In New York, the Chase Na- 
welt omine'visat neo | yf RICHARDSON COMPANY 

Its executives, and hired two pilots. é 

‘ ery Edward R. Stettinius Jr. Sales Headquarters: Melrose Park, Ill, Founded 1858 Lockland, Cincinnati 15, Ohio 

otos } vara ar ago a - Peele po eine. Broad St. Sales Offices mag ete en san be — 


A . Cleveland 15, Ohio, 326-7 Plymouth Bldg. Detroit 2, Mich., 6-252 G. M. Bldg.¢ St. Louis 12, Mo., 5579 Pershing Ave. 
e Committee for Economic Develop- Factories: Melrose Park, Ill. © New Brunswick, N. J. ¢ Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The little man who's always there 
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People who insist two plus two always 


equals four aren’t ever going to see the 








friendly little fellow under the red cap. 
But he’s there for those with a song 


in the heart, imagination in the brain- 


Verekey 
y oy n\ 


pan and a zest for living. 


To them we say: 


Down with dullness, 


Caps off to Carling's 





CARLING'S & ALE 


BREWING CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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ment named Raymond Rubicam chair. 
man of its research and policy commit. 
tee, Henry R. Johnston, executive direc. 
tor, and John H. Van Deventer, former 
editor of The Iron Age, director of in. 
formation . .. Harold M. Stewart was ap. 
pointed executive vice president of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America . . , 
Dr. Vannevar Bush was elected a direc. 
tor of the American Telephone & Tele. 
graph Co... . J. O. McClintock is new 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
.. . Adrian D. Joyce was elected board 
chairman of the Glidden Co. Dwight P, 
Joyce, his son, succeeded him as presi- 
dent . . . Frederick B. Ryan, chairman, 
celebrated on Jan. 18 the 35th anniver- 
sary of his membership in Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, advertising agency. Advertising has 
been “the butt of facetious humor,” he 
said, but lifetime members of the profes. 
sion take pride in having created “more 
jobs for more people and in educating the 
public to... a better way of life.” 


ro 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


Foldup Ironers: Electric ironers that 
fold away in cabinets were displayed last 
week by the Apex Electrical Manufac- 








Fold-away ironer by Apex 


turing Co., Cleveland, and by the Gen- 
eral Electric Co. Cabinet tops may be 
used as work tables. 

Propjet Plane: The Navy and the Ryan 
Aeronautical Co. on Jan. 20 announced , 
a successor to the Navy’s Fireball fighter 
plane: a “dark shark” having both jet 
power and a gas-turbine engine power- 
ing a propeller (Propjet). The jet power, 
in the tail section, is used for take-of 
climbing, and extra speed in combat. The 
Propjet is for cruising. Speed is said to be 
above 500 miles an hour. 

Sealed Specimens: Dr. L. W. Darrah 
of the Northampton, Mass., State Hos- 
pital developed a new use for Pliofilm, a 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. plastic: 
preserving biological specimens in plastic 
envelopes for classroom use. This dis- 
penses with formaldehyde. 
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Our “village blacksmith” is the trained railroad shopman . ... and 
the old-timer standing under the spreading chestnut tree may well envy him. 
Today’s Iron Horse gets the meticulous care the village smithy 
used to give a champion _— A hundred hands keep constant vigil on every detail 


of this ‘‘workhorse’”’ of the rails . . . right down to the regular replacement 


of brake shoes. 
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The highest safe speed.a machine can move is determined largely by 

the speed at which it can be kept under perfect control. This takes brakes — husky, 

uniformly-made, uniformly-inspected brake shoes. 
This is but one of the thousand-and-one jobs that build our motto every day. 

“Precision Transportation” is our goal — and your guarantee. The result is swift, safe and sure 

rail service between the Midwest and the great year-round, ice-free Port of Norfolk, 

and between the North and South. 

While our “village blacksmith” keeps 


powerful locomotives in peak condition 





at the shops... other N. & W. experts are 


ready for your call, too. In principal 


cities throughout the nation, N. & W. traffic and Wosterwe. 


experts know rates, routes and fast schedules ... 


they stand ready . . . 2 Sewe You. RAI LW A Y¥. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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IT HAPPENS WITHIN 








Within two seconds after starting his swing, 
a hockey star sends the puck streaking across 
the ice at upwards of 85 miles per hour... 


BUSINESS 
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And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





| 
| 
Drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of | 
water...“clock” its disintegrating speed | 
...and you'll see w/y it means amaz- 
ingly fast relief from ordinary head- 
ache. It’s actually ready to go to work | 
in two seconds! And this 2-second 
speed results from ¢hree steps taken 
in manulacture—not just one. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 


active ingredient is so gentle, mothers 
frequently give it even to small chil: 
dren on their doctor’s advice. So re- 
member, always ask for genuine 
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President Truman’s recent eco- 
nomic report to Congress was a self- 
contradictory document, in which con- 
flicting economic philosophies nestled 
cosily side by side. The report was full 
of expressions of faith in a free econ- 
omy. Yet one recommendation after 
another was based on the assumption 
that the economy would not 


‘Stabilizing’ the Economy 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


have been caused by the very fact that 
rent control in the first place was so 


-much more stringent than any other 


form of price control. 

To prevent a serious problem of re- 
adjustment when rents are allowed 
once more to resume their normal re- 
lationships to the general price level, 
we should allow any future 





in fact be stable without 
government intervention 
and control at. a score of 
e 

crucial points. The phrase 
“consumer purchasing pow- 
er’ kept beating through 
the message like a tom-tom. 
The net result was a victory 
for the old New Dealers 
over the new Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

For if there is any con- 
sistent basic assumption in the report, 
it is that the maintenance of “consumer 
purchasing power” is the one thing 
that matters. If this term means mere- 
ly monetary purchasing power, it is 
naked inflationary doctrine. If it  re- 
fers to real purchasing power (after 
price rises are allowed for) it confuses 
consequence with cause. It looks at 
everything purely froni the consumer’s 
side. The problems of producers in 
trying to keep costs of production 
below receipts from sales are ignored. 





The President recommended that 
Congress should extend rent control 
beyond next June. The only reason he 
gave is that “a large increase in rents 
would substantially reduce consumer 
purchasing power.” But an increase in 
rents would not reduce national pur- 
chasing power at all. Landlords would 
have just as many additional dollars as 
tenants had fewer. The real difference 
would be that a larger percentage of 
the nation’s monetary purchasing pow- 
er would go for rents, leaving a smaller 
percentage over for everything else. 
. The prices of other things (if there 
were no further monetary. inflation) 
would fall to compensate for the rise 
in rents, The cost of living therefore 
) would not on net balanee increase, 
Such a readjustment, it is true, 
would create strains in the economy, 
In many lines costs have already gone 
up to a point where producers could 
not absorb a price decline. This does 
not mean that it would be a mistake 
to remove rent control in June. It 
means, on the contrary, that it would 
be a mistake not to make at least a 
beginning now in allowing rents to 
rise. For these economic strains will 








monetary inflation (if, as is 
probable, we fail to prevent 
such inflation) to be ab- 
sorbed through a rise in 
rents instead of a still fur- 
ther rise in other prices. If 
we wish to continue rent 
control after June we must 
at least remove rent control 
from all houses not yet built, 
and allow at least a 10 or 
15 per cent increase in rents 
of existing apartments for the coming 
year, 

The President wants social security 
benefits revised upward. These pay- 
ments, he thinks, will “provide a de- 
sirable support to mass _ purchasing 
power.” If these additional social-se- 
curity payments are financed by a 
budget deficit, they will simply pro- 
duce the inflationary consequences 
that the President elsewhere in his re- 
port deplores. If the payments are 
financed out of taxes, as much pur- 
chasing power will be taken away by 
greater taxes as is added by the pay- 
ments. There will be no net increase in 
“mass purchasing power.” On the con- 
trary, bigger and longer unemploy- 
ment insurance payments, as experi- 
ence has shown, only buy more unem- 
ployment. This reduces production and 
real purchasing power. 


The most topsy-turvy conclusion 
in the report is that: “In the present 
economic situation, it is clear that it 
would be unsound fiscal policy to re- 
duce taxes.” The real conclusion, of 
course, is that it is entirely unsound 
fiscal policy to maintain such a fan- 
tastically high level of government ex- 
penditures. If expenditures — were 
slashed sufficiently, then a substantial 
cut in taxes would still leave the de- 
sired surplus, The present level of 
taxation is a constant threat to pro- 
duction. It is a threat to the very main- 
tenance of a healthy free enterprise 
system. Not unless the executive de- 
partments justify every dollar of the 
proposed huge $37,500,000,000_ ex- 
penditure for 1948 can the President's 
conclusion about existing taxes be ac- 
cepted, 
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oly I Ask any doctor, and he’ll probably tell you that 
worry wears people down, undermines health. 


To live long, you must enjoy life;and there’s a sound way to do it... plan 
now for independence for yourself and your family, That means secur: 
ity, and a greater chance for happiness . . . it means that you can enjoy 
life if you live to be a hundred. 
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This is Penn Mutual’s 100th year. There’s a century’s experience 
behind the Penn Mutual Underwriter. Ask him to show you, without. 
obligation, how to work out your own Independence Plan . . . to protect 
your family now, realize your aims easily, and achieve happiness 


through sound planning. 


1: Better have a comfortable 
{ seat reserved for yourself in 
life . . . eliminate your future 
worries. Make life enjoyable 
for yourself and family by 
planning for happiness ahead. 





n 
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2: Make your plan comprehen. 
sive: Cover your family’s needs 
+. children’s education, family 
income, and mortgage payments 
in case of death... and your 
Own retirement later as well, 





4: Better see a Penn Mutual 
Underwriter. Have him 
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—when premiums are low. 
The plan can be tailored to 
your income at any age... 
can protect your family while 
building your future. 


security basis . . . achieve 
happiness through freedom 
from worry. 


nnn, / show you how your own 
Aad Independence Plan can put 4} \ \ 
family’ d 
3: Foresight helps. Start early Se ey 0 SCRE A THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1847 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Boom-Town Church 


During the first world war, hundreds of 
Negroes poured into Detroit from the 
South to take jobs in the booming auto 
industry. The rush started in 1914, when 
Henry Ford first offered a minimum wage 
of $5 for an eight-hour day. Many who 
came were confused, had no place to live, 
or didn’t know how to get a job. The 
Rev. Robert L. Bradby set about helping 
his fellow Negroes. For months, he sent 
committees of his flock, the Second Bap- 
tist Church, to meet every train coming 
into Detroit. He found homes for many 
of the newcomers and steered them to 
jobs. And, of course, he welcomed them 
to his red-brick church on Monroe Ave- 
nue in downtown Detroit. 

Mr. Bradby’s efforts were soon reflected 
in the flourishing life of his parish. When 
he became pastor in 1910, Second Baptist 
had 250 members, a number which had 
scarcely changed since 1857. By 1928, 
the congregation was more than 3,500 
strong. As the years went on, Mr. Bradby 
hired an assistant. And in the summer of 
1943, he also brought in a young asso- 
ciate pastor, the Rev. A. A. Banks Jr. 

On June 3 of last year, Mr. Bradby 
dropped dead in his office at 69. Second 
Baptist Negroes decreed six months of 
mourning for their pastor. Then they 
looked around for a new minister. The 
logical choice was the young associate, 
Mr. Banks, and he was elected Jan. 2. 

Good Works: Allan Arthur Banks Jr. 
is only 33—a remarkably young man to 
assume the pastorate of one of the coun- 
try’s leading Negro churches. The son of 
a Baptist minister, he was born near 
Bryan, Texas, and received his B.D. from 
Howard University in Washington. When 
he came to Second Baptist from an assist- 
ant pastorate in Washington, his starting 
salary was $35 a week. Now, as pastor, 
he will receive $5,200 a year, plus ex- 
penses, a heuse, and a car. 

The serious, bespectacled minister 
takes over Second Baptist at the peak of 
its 11 1-year life (it was started by thirteen 
ex-slaves who withdrew from the white 
First Baptist Church). The membership 
is the highest it’ has ever been—3,937, 
including twenty white members and 
three Japanese. When. Mr. Banks 
preached his first sermon as pastor on 
Jan. 5, the 1,700-seat church was full 
and, as always, some 300 people sat in the 
basement, to which the preacher’s voice 
is piped. Although Mr. Banks says “our 
people are mostly working people who 
are able to give only small contributions,” 
the collection was $1,142.14. During 
1946, Second Baptist disbursed a total of 
$44,000. 

The church currently has 35 organiza- 
tions, including five choirs and a six-year- 
old credit union—with 500 members and 
$40,000 in deposits—which paid its first 
_ dividend in 1946. 

Like his predecessor, Mr. Banks is 
faced with the problem of a vast migra- 








. ‘Associated Press 
Episcopal Rite: Amid ringing trum- 
pets in the National Cathedral at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on Jan. 14 the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Knox Sherrill, 56, was installed as 
twentieth Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church (NEwSswEEK, 
Sept. 30, 1946), the first such cere- 
mony in the church’s 162-year history. 


et 


tion of Negroes who came to Detra 
during the second world war. Since 194) 


the Negro population has grown from 
150,000 to 215,000. Packed in over. 
crowded areas with wretched housing 
these Negroes need guidance and spirit. 
ual help. Second Baptist has always 
been highly conservative, but always 
willing to be helpful, financially as well 
as spiritually. But Mr. Banks’s primary 
aim in his new post is the same as every 
minister’s—“to save souls.” 


Qo 


St. Nicholas’s Empty Pews 


The new pastor faced a dreary future. 
On Jan. 16, he took over a church whose 
congregation had given away its secwi- 
ties and operating cash ($40,000), the 
chairs, desks, books,, dishes and _silver- 
ware, paintings, and two of its three 
pianos. Moreover, the choir and assist- 
ants had resigned, the Sunday school had 
been dissolved, and the congregation had 
voted itself out of existence. Dr. J. Fred- 
eric Berg, 75, retired minister of the 
Reformed Dutch Church of Flatbush in 
Brooklyn, had inherited a church with- 
out help or congregation. 

The unpeopled parish was St. Nicholas, 
member of the five-church Consistory of 
the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church 
in New York. For 80 years St. Nicholas 
had been a well-filled church at the 
corner of Fifth Avenue and 48th Street. 
For the past year its parishioners had 
battled the Consistory’s proposal to sell 
the property to liquidate a $1,300,000 
debt. So bitter was the feeling that, al- 
though the sale was abandoned, St. 
Nicholas’s pastor, Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, 
62, eventually resigned, effective Jan. 15 
(Newsweek, Nov. 18, 1946). Rather 
than lose their beloved shepherd, the 
congregation sought to withdraw from 
the Consistory and set up an independent 
church under Dr. Sizoo. 


Deserted Parish: On Jan. 2, a Con- 
sistory meeting vetoed St. Nicholas’s 
withdrawal plan. Thereupon, the staff of 
the church aligned themselves with Dr. 
Sizoo and the congregation. On Jan. 12, 
the Consistory announced the temporary 
pastoral appointment of Dr. Berg. Two 
days later, the St. Nicholas congregation 
met to dissolve itself and dispose of its 
assets. Members will affiliate with other 
Protestant sects, but only one parishioner 
planned to join another Dutch Reformed 
church. The meeting decided to vote Dr. 
Sizoo a full year’s salary, $15,000. 

Dr. Berg plans to supervise the church, 
whose pulpit will be filled part of the 
time by visiting clergymen. Although St. 
Nicholas formerly had a congregation o! 
1,000, on Sunday, Jan. 19, only some 150 
people gathered to hear the first visitor, , 
Dr. Victor J. Blekkink of Cohoes, N. Y. 
Meanwhile, Dr. Sizoo, who had forecast 
the disintegration of St. Nicholas, an- 
nounced that “my love of this church has 
gone so deep I couldn’t possibly become 
the minister of a parish church again else- 
where . . . So;” he concluded, “I am left 
with my memories and my God.” 
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~ WHEREVER YOU GO- paren 


one of America’s largest banking institutions — 
standardizes on Burroughs Posting Machines, 
as do the majority of banks the world over, 


Back of the scenes, in most businesses, you will find Burroughs machines carrying 


out assignments vital to good management. 
They lend speed and accuracy to the handling of payrolls, stock records, budgetary 

accounting, billing, purchase and payment records, accounts receivable—to mention a few. 

They provide management with up-to-the-minute information on which to base sound judgment. 

Efficient in themselves, they contribute to efficiency. ni ™ 
With this background of dependability to build 

on, Burroughs is at work on developments that will 

make Burroughs machines still finer in appearance 

and performance. Great things are going on at 

Burroughs for the business of tomorrow. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY e DETROIT 32, MICH. 





* 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING, STATISTICAL AND CASH REGISTERING MACHINES + NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE + MACHINE SUPPLIES 
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‘il Angus Brand Tin Scotch Whishy, OG Proot 


National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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BASEBALL: Twin Yankees 


The Yankee tradition stood for power 
and well-ordered, conservative class. On 
the field, Miller Huggins and Joe Mc- 
Carthy got rid of showoffs, clubhouse 
lawyers, and the like, no matter how 
talented they might be. In the front 
office, Owner Jacob Ruppert and Ed 
Barrow would tolerate no circus stunts 
for a baseball club like the New York 
Yankees. Changes were conservatively 
infrequent; Huggins managed the team 
for twelve years, McCarthy for fifteen 
full seasons, and Barrow labored — 
in the front office for a quarter of 
century. Many Yankee stars spent ae 
of their competitive lives with the team. 

When Colonel Ruppert’s estate finally 
sold the club to Larry MacPhail, Dan 
Topping, and Del Webb in 1945, many 
people thought the Yankee tradition was 
one of the most valuable items in the 
deal. 

MacPhail obviously didn’t agree. He 
was an old free-icebox baseball man him- 
self, and as president, treasurer, and 
general manager of the Yankees he de- 
cided they needed a little jazzing up. He 
installed a king-size floodlight system in 
Yankee Stadium, where night baseball 
had previously been deplored. He had 
some pretty girls stage a fashion show 
out on the field, and gave away 500 pairs 
of nylon stockings. He fixed up a stream- 
lined saloon for the wealthier customers. 
The old Yankees had never let exhibition 


Yookings endanger Yheir efficiency in 
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started. They also went through three 
Managers in one year. 

If there was anything left of the old 
tradition, it suffered further inroads last 


_week. On the field, Manager Bucky 


Harris said he thought the Yankees had 
been too home-run conscious. They might 
make out better, he said, by trying for 
simple basehits more often instead of 
pulling for the homers that won them 
fourteen pennants and ten world cham- 
pionships from 1921 to 1943. 

Double Threat: In the front office, 
MacPhail announced that the Yankee or- 
ganization, built on baseball alone, would 
henceforth be divided evenly between 
football and baseball in terms of owner- 
ship and activity. He and Webb had each 
bought one-third of the football Yankees, 
which is* headed by their baseball part- 
ner, Topping. The Yankee scouting corps, 
famous for its verdicts on the Gehrigs, 
DiMaggios, Lazzeris, Gomezes, Rolfes, 
et al., from now on would spend the 
autumn months looking at football play- 
ers, little as some of the old scouts might 
like it. 

The Yankees’ dupanenataaee setup 
received its first test last Wednesday, 
when MacPhail and Topping sat down 
to the task of signing Charley Trippi, 
Georgia’s All-America back and_ .470- 
hitting outfielder. MacPhail was genially 
confident. No other organization could 
offer a college athlete a major-league 
chance in both baseball and _ football 
under a single contract—and for a total 
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Trippi (left) spurned Yankees ™ me Charles Bidwill vf the Cardinals 
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Your New Bumper’s “Showroom Shine” 
will Last... hecause of Nickel 


© 1947, T. 1. N. Co. 
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Here’s something you will be glad to 
know about your new car. 


Its bumpers will not rust... will 
stay sparkling-bright for a long, 
long time. To lend lasting protection, 


there is a heavy coat of Nickel under 


their gleaming chromium finish. 


The smooth-working team of 


Nickel and chromium gives the 
bumpers a finish that will last. For, 


while chromium adds to the surface 


brilliance, Nickel’s job is to make 
that brilliance endure. 


The heavy Nickel coating gives 
the chromium a smooth, white-metal 
foundation needed for a shining sur- 


face...a surface that will last be- 


cause the Nickel plating prevents 
rust and withstands hard knocks. 


Thus, your bumper stays bright 
despite weather and wear. 
Nickel, acting in many unseen 


ways, serves you every day. From 


the Nickel cast iron cylinder blocks 


in your car to the Nickel steel in its 
rear axle, this versatile metal is Your 


Unseen Friend. It’s as much a part 


of your daily life as your telephone. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


at, Nickel 


_. Your Unseen Friend 
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Toward the Repeal of Old Fritz 


by JOHN LARDNER 


I don’t know how the Republican 
Congress feels about putting a Federal 


law on the books to make Fritzie Zivic 
stop fighting, but I am beginning to 


think that that is the only way of rid- 


ding the prize ring of this gay old 


Capit: alist from Pittsburgh. 


Recently, several parties have urged 
the retirement of Mr. Zivic, 


former welterweight cham 
pion of the world, from pub- 
lic life. As far as I know, 
they have not suggested re- 
pealing him by statute. They 
mostly eave it up to Mr. 
Zivic’s sense of decency and 
fitness. Maybe Fritz has got 
such a sense, but what the 
reformers overlook is that he 
has got an acute sense of 
increment—a fiscal flair, you 
might say—which up till now has in- 
variably canceled out every other sense 
in his repertory. It looks to me as 
though he will be the toughest thing 


to dispose of since Prohibition, 
Mr. Abe Greene, head of the 
Relatively National Boxing Association 


and one ‘of the world’s most consecu- 
tive authors of manifestoes, came out 


with a Zivic manifesto the other day, 
| He implored Fritzie to withdr: aw from 


practice “for the good of the game. 
The message, a sort of dispossess 


} notice without fangs, reached its tar- 
; get while Mr. Zivic was practicing 
trade in Florida. He reacted about as 


usual, 


“ oy) ° — 
Just a fow more,” said Fritzie. “I'll 
quit pretty soon, but just let me have 
three or four more fights, 


Pi . rye oe ‘ '‘ 

Its Clear that Mr. Zivie ts a chronic 
, fighter. You have read lately of the 
trouble taken by Barney Ross to beat 


the dope habit. That habit was 


b nothing compared with Mr. Zivic’s 
fighting habit. Since the day when 


he took his first one, as a tad of 


“15 or 16, Fritzie has put away sev- 
eral hundred fights. The last estimate 


I heard him make was between 400 
and 500. The total does not show in 
Prof. Nat Fleischer’s record book, for 
time and time again Fritz has sneaked 
in a quick bout before dinner or two 
$ or three after closing hours. 

The key difference between his 
habit and the dope habit ig simply 


, this, that nobody pays you to take 
morphine. As long as selfish promoters 


continue to reward Mr. Zivie for put- 


, ting his classic thumb into the eye of 
some party of the second part, I think 


we will have him among us, asking for 


























a nightcap, just one more fight for 
the road. 


It is not exactly to protect Mr, Zivic, 


or his opponents, that Mr. Greene and 
others have urged our hero to have 


done. It is to pret the public. 


Pritzie’s perform: ance is now more in 
the nature of slow-motion waudeville 
than of fighting for keeps. 


He seems to be in no danger 


of permanent mutilation, as 
was the case with Henry 


Armstrong, He no longer 


seems to be a danger to his 
rivals, as he was when he 


half killed the late Al Davis 


and Armstrong himself. 
Fritz today goes through 


certain movements, vaguely 


suggestive of the manly art, 
and if he does not win, he 
does not worry, as long as a certified 
check is waiting for him the next 
morning. 

Over his professional years—at least 


eighteen of them, maybe more—Mr. 
Zivic has acquired an unparalleled 
cuteness in taking care of himself. It’s 
true that his nose makes a right tum 
north of Chestnut Street and a left 
turn south of Main, but these detours 


Were laid on many years ago, when 


Fritz was a raw apprentice. Nobody 
hurts him much any more. And he 
hurts nobody either, except welfare 


workers like Mr. Abe Greene, 


It may strike you as harsh to ask an 
artisan to give up his craft in his de- 


clining years, but Mr, Zivic will never 
starve. Several Pittsburgh savings 
banks are papered with his earnings. 


Besides, Fritz has a plan, when he 
quits—to run a boxing school. That is 


a campus to which I will surely send 
my son, if I find the latter has a ten- 


clency to infest waterfront saloons and 


if Fritzie teaches the same sort of stuff 
he used himself in his prime. 


There has seldom been a pugilist 
who could think of more things to do 


to you when he got you in close, and 
he almost always got you in close. 
I’m pretty sure that Mr. Zivic could 
play ten-finger exercises upon the 
pianoforte with a pair of boxing mit- 
tens on. There were operations with 


the head and the heel of the glove 


which made him outstanding, and 
when he grabbed you tight with one 
hand and rattled your chin with the 


other, while the referee counted the 


Seacinitiess it was beautiful 
As soon as they get him repealed, 


he can start teaching his art. 














year contract with the Chicago Cardinals 
who de: i] only i in football and will i 


him make his own baseball arrangements. 
Trippi was afraid that the Yankees want. 


ed him only for his foothall and wouldn’ 


give him a real chance in baseball. 


Perfection Makes Pirate 


Ever since Hank Greenberg broke into 


organized baseball in 1930, he has been 
an intent. taced perfectlontet forever nag- 


ging at himself to improve. In five years 
the painfully clumsy young giant im- 


proved enough to win the Amorioay 


League’s’' most-valuable-playver award ag 
first baseman and home-run hitter for the 


Detroit Tigers, When the Tigers, out of 
necessity, tried him in the outfield in 
1940, he worked as hard as any rookie 
and won the most-valuable-player award 
again. 

_ Returning to the Tigers for the last half 
of the 1945 campaign, after four years 


of Army service, Greenberg discovered 


that his legs weren't right. In 1946 
his back began to bother him, too. But 


he kept at it, found the range in the 


latter part of the season, and won both 
the home-run and_ runs-batted-in titles 


for the fourth time, 


Last week the Tigers, irritated by re- 
ports that Greenberg wanted to finish his 


career with the New York Yankees, sold 


him to the Pittsburgh Pirates for a 
“sizable” sum. Other American League 


clubs apparently shied away from the 
reported $60,000 salary that goes with 


Greenberg's homers. Greenberg, enter- 
ing a whole new league at 36, prob- 


ably wasn’t any happier than perfection 


ists usually are. But the Pirates could be 
sure he would work hard. 


oe 


TENNIS: Ranking Data 


In the 1946 natlonal tennis rankings an- 


nounced last month ed Schroeder of 
Glendale, Calif., was ‘unr bie = because of 


“insufficient data.” His ob and his family 


(NewsweEEK, Jan. 6) had kept him away 
from the tournament circuit. 


Last Saturday, in New York, in ful 
view of some glittering new data, the an- 
nual meeting of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association reviewed the rankings. 
The talk got pretty bitter at times, but on 
a table in front of the officials’ table rested 
the data—the squat, richly mounted Davis 
Cup, which Schroeder stunningly helped 


Jack Kramer regain from Australia a few 
weeks ago. 


The vote, after an hour of bombast, 


moved Schroeder into the No. 2 position, 
behind Kramer, the national singles cham- 


pion, Everybody else was moved down 


one notch and Seymour Greenberg was 
pushed entirely out of the first ten, which 


finally and officially reads; (1} Kramer 


(2) Schroeder, Se Frank Parker, (4) 
Tom Brown Jr., ) Gardnar Mulloy, Bob 


Billy Talbert, (7 y’Don McNeill, (8) Bo 
Falkenburg, (9) Edward Moylan, is 


Francisco tail 


Get a lot of yards together (and houses, natural to point out that people with That newspaper is The Evening 


too) and you have a settlement. Pick full-sized homes are good spenders. In Bulletin, with the largest evening circus 


out the spot where more of the families other words, Philadelphia is a leading lation in America. It’s the newspaper 
live in individual homes and you have market. Fyrther, Philadelphia buyers, that goes home in Philadelphia, the 


Philadelphia, third city of the US. as a unit, are easy to get to _hecause city ot homes. Its therefore under- 


Now that we have in mind the largest they nearly all read one newspaper standably influential with the family 


group-picture of home-bodies, it’s only (4 out of 0 families read it daily). purchasing agent, 


in Philadelphia—nearly everybody 
reads THE BULLETIN 











DID YOU 


KNOW THIS, 
Me-lndustrialist? 


POINTS BELOW THIS LINE ARE 


“NEARER SOUTH CAROLINA 


COMPARISON of Distances from 
Center of South Carolina and New 
York City to Other Points in the 
United States. 





Shortest Rail 
|s.c. N.Y.| S.C. N.Y. 








Chicago 668 736) 848 909 
Los Angeles | 2166 2517] 2508 2963 
Atlanta . 197. 771; 233 857 


Austin, Texos| 1044 1567| 1183 1731 


St. Louis 617 907) 82) 1059 
Lovisville 402 668) 557 828 
Kansas City | 856 1122) 1094 1280 


Des Moines | 891 1045/1126 1209 











SOUTH AMERICAN PORTS 
(Nautical Miles) 





From | From 
To iE, Ni: Y. 
Havana . . «| (646 | «(1186 


Rio de Janeiro .| 472) 4770 
Buenos Aires . . 5822 5871 
Caldera, Chile .| 3909 4320 
San Juan . . .| 1138 1399 


Valparaiso. . | 4223 4634 











he mentee 














The fact that South Carolina, 


With its deep-water ports 
and excellent transportation 
facilities, is closer to 61.3% 
ol the nation’s population 
than the Northeast is just 
one of the many advantages 
offered business and industr y. 
For complete and specific 
information on South Caro- 
\ina's industrial assets, write 
to the Research, Planning 
and Development Board, 


Dept. G, Columbia, S$. C. 


WHERE RESOURCES AND MARKETS MEET 
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Moore: More made-in-America music 


Composers vs. the Assembly Line 


The Case of the American Composer 
was on the docket again this week. As 
pleaded this time, it might be titled The 
American Composer vs. Business in 


Music. Its advocate was Douglas Moore, 
president of the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters, MacDowell professor of 
Music at Columbia University, and him- 
self composer of the American opera, 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster.” As 
author of the guest editorial in The 
Saturday Review of Literatures Jan, 25 
“Annual Music Book Issue,” Moore took 
as his springboard a Dec. 26, 1946, an- 
nouncement of the Composers-Authors 
Guild. In it, President Truman said: “I be- 
lieve that we all have a patriotic obliga- 
tion to advance the music of our own 
country, But Americans cannot be in a 


position to judge of the merit of Ameri- 
can works unless they have an oppor- 


tunity to hear them and to judge for 


themselves.” 
A fine and friendly sentiment, said 


Moore, but what will come of it? 
Organized Scramble: Music, Moore 

said, is an industry “organized in the 

fashion of the business syndicate and the 


assembly line.” Records are made to sell 
in 50,000 lots and the same Beethoven, 


Brahms, and Tchaikovsky “are recorded 
and rerecorded with increasing splendor.” 
Local concerts are no better, Moore 
pointed out. Performers sent out by the 
big managers play and sing what will sell 
tickets—and that is the old and familiar. 
If a flier is taken with an American com- 
position it had better be flashy, glib, or 


cute. It must make an instantaneous hit 
on its first hearing or it will never get an- 


other.” As for radio: “Better plan to sit 
up late evenings because up to 11: 30, the 
advertising executives have the field.” 


Local opera, Moore said, isn’t local, 


and “is just the same as when grandma 
was a girl, and American composers are 


strictly taboo.” And symphony orchestras, 
according to Moore, are usually con- 
ducted by foreigners— ‘for foreigners are 
so glamorous”—and these conductors act 
as “gauleiters of music.” 


Significance--——— 


Although Moore’s indictment actually 
says little that the trade does not already 
know, each new statement of cause and 
effect helps the. cause of this country’s 
nationality-conscious composers. And 


there are figures to substantiate their 


cause, A Composers-Authors Guild study 
shows less than 7 per cent of the 1945.48 


programs in New York's major recital 


halls presented music by American com- 
posers. And another 1945-46 survey 
found American compositions represented 
less than 10 per cent of the nation’s major 
symphony orchestra programs. 

There is, however, a rebuttal in an 
argument which is as old as time itself: 
temporary expediency vs. . long-range 
progress. Record companies can point to 
American works in their catalogues— 
even if most of them are not on dealers’ 
shelves. Radio can mention symphonies 
which are unsponsored but still broad- 
cast. Concert managers can submit box- 
office figures to prove that the more tickets 
sold, the more artists heard. As Moore 


points out, America can become a mus- 
cal nation only through the interest “of 


the plain people who buy the tickets,” 


| aw 


Chalk It Up : 


Gee—but ain't it grand to have a 
girl so big and fat 

That when you go to hug ’er you 
‘don’t know where you're at 

You have to take a piece of chalk 
in your hand 

And hug away and chalk a mark to 


see where you began* 


At last, “Mister Five By Five” has a 
lady friend. Rosabelle Magee is her 


name, and she weighs a mere 303, Hero- 


ine of one of the season's novelty hits- 
“A Huggin’ and a Chalkin’ ”—Rosabelle 
and her charms are banned by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. because it feels 
the song makes fun of fat people. But Kay 
Kyser, Hoagy Carmichael, and Johnny 
Mercer love her dearly, and their rec- 
ords on Columbia, Decca, and Capitol 
respectively had sold well over 1,000,000 
copies last week, 

The song was first written in 1993 by 


Clancy Haves, a jazz guitarist, for an 


Elks show in Iola, Kans. He called it “The 


yy ” ‘ . 
Fat Girl's Song,” taking his eve from an 
old minstrel gag. Kermit Goell, a lyric 
writer and president of Hudson Music 


Corp., heard it and suggested a rewrite. 


So now the song pays off with one sw ain 
“a chi alkin’ and a huggin’ away” when he 
meets “another fella with some chalk in 


his hand—comin’ around the other way. 


— 


*Copyright 1946 by Hudson Music Corp. 











Eee eer ES ae are 


When a woman shops 

up and down the aisles 

of her favorite market 
scanning with critical eye 
price and brand and quality— 
the things she buys 

are but portions of a plan 
coming bit by bit to life— 
for all the time, you see 


She has a picture 


of a mealtime triumph 


in her mind— 

a picture inspired by things 
she’s read or seen in her 
favorite women’s magazine— 
and as she shops 

she thinks how she herself 


can make that picture real! 


Guided by patient research 
month after month 

in the homes of readers, 
McCall’s editors understand 
how to inspire 


the “mental pictures” that 
move advertising into action 


for the women 
in more than 3,500,000 homes. 
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' EDUCATION 








Teacher-in-Chief 
No juicier plum had ever been dangled 
sO temptingly betore the top-ranking edu- 


cators of the nation’s public-school sys- 
tem. The job, good for at least six years, 


paid $25,000 annually, When it was all 


added up; however, the superintendent 





Associated Press 


A $25,000 plum for Dr. Jansen 


b ot schools of New York City would have 
+no sinecure. Typical routine headaches: 


€ Proper supervision of the spending of 


about $175,000,000 of municipal and 


state funds every year, and worries over 
‘personnel problems and involved racial 
‘and religious questions in some 800 


schools serving 900,000 pupils. 


( Soothing the prejudices of parents of 
some 50 nationalities, as well as meeting 
‘the criticism of teachers, most of whom 
were dissatisfied with their pay. 
To aid the Board of Education find the 
‘right man, an advisory committee headed 
by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, professor 
emeritus of Teachers College, Columbia 
} University, began querying a score of ed- 
ucators more than a year ago (NEws- 
WEEK, March 25, 1946). By last month 
the field had narrowed to six candidates 


with two outstanding: Willard E. Goslin, 
47-year-old Missouri-born Minneapolis 
tschool head, and Dr. William Jansen, 59, 
New York’s own assistant superintendent 
a schools. 
Inside Vote: Meanwhile an under- 


current of opposition to an “outsider” had 
) gathered strength, Last Wednesday night 


shen the seven members of the Board of 
Education met in Brooklyn to cast their 


secret ballots, James Marshall, board 
member, reputed to favor Goslin, took 


lite of this resistance and attacked the 
“provincialism” and “demagogy” which 
looked unfavorably on an “outsider.” 
Marshall said that the whole world was 


itfering from an “outside” complex and 


asked: “Must New York City set up fur- 


ther curtains to keep people out?” 
While 300 persons watched, the first 
ballot was taken. The vote: 4 to 3 in fav- 
or of Jansen. A few minutes later, on mo- 
tion of a board member, the vote was 
made unanimous. New York City’s new 
superintendent of schools, who started in 


the ranks as a substitute teacher in 1908, 
would take office Sept. 1, succeeding the 
retiring 70-year-old incumbent, John E. 
Wade. Dr. Jansen will more than double 


his $11,250 salary. But many New York 
teachers who had hoped for a _ house- 
cleaning and an end to an emphasis on 
politics within the school system were far 


from satisfied with the final choice. 


oJ 


College Clinic 


Educators who have been cudgeling 
their brains over such postwar issues as 
big enrollments, universal military train- 
ing, and Federal aid for colleges gave 
their problems a public hearing in Boston 
last week. The occasion, the 33rd an- 
nual meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, was highlighted by these 
remarks and suggestions: 


@ Harrison C. Dale, controller of Reed 
College, Portland, Ore., recommended a 
revision of the GI Bill of Rights to raise 


the maximum compensation given col- 
leges from the present $500 per veteran- 
student to perhaps $650. 

@ Dr. Frank H. Sparks of Wabash Col- 


\ege thought Federal aid to education “al- 
most certainly will mean the disappear- 
ance from our educational system of the 
independent, privately financed liberal- 


arts college.” 


€ Dr. James B. Conant of Harvard fore- 
saw the public-school system being: im- 
proved during the coming decade by Fed- 


eral aid but without Federal control; the 
expansion and improvement of institu- 
tions which provide a terminal two-year 
post-high-school education locally, and 


the establishment of a Federally financed 
scholarship program for premedical stu- 
dents, engineers, and other professions, 
somewhat analagous to the new Naval 


Reserve Officers Training Corps. 

@ Dr. Charles J. Turck, president of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minn., and the 
association’s president, declared that “we 


who are free from state control would not 
exchange our status for all the financial 
aids that the government could extend to 
us, if by accepting such aids we would 


jeopardize our freedom.” . 


@ Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Veterans Ad- 
ministrator, said the VA hoped to work 
out a plan to pay in advance 75 per cent 


of the cost of veterans’ schooling in non- 

profit higher educational institutions. 
Wednesday, as it wound up its three- 

day meeting, the association resolved to 


petition Congress for adequate provision 
for humanistic and social research in ad- 
dition to science research in any legisla- 
tive move to establish a national research 


foundation. 


MOVIES 


Eight-Year-Old Yearling 
Although M-G-M bought “The Year- 


ling” in 1988, it has taken more than eight 
years to prepare Marjorie Kinnan Rawl- 
ings’s Pulitzer Prize novel for release. 


’ ’ . + 
This wasn't from lack of trying. Back in 
1941 the studio sent Spencer Tracy and 
40 tons of equipment to Ocala, Fla., to 
film the saga of a backwood boy’s touch- 


ing love for his pet fawn. The project ran 
into so many physical and emotional dif- 
ficulties that it was shelved despite a re- 
ported outlay of $500,000. In 1945, 


M-G-M-—influenced either by the legend 
of Robert Bruce and the spider, or by the 
revived popularity of animal pictures— 
went back to Marion County, Fla., with 
More equipment and a different cast of 
human beings and beasts. 

The result justifies both the studio’s 
faith in the story and a whopping budget 


With productional headaches to match. 
“The Yearling” is a warm, arrestingly 








Claude Jarman Jr. as Jody 


beautiful, and technically perfect drama- 
tization of the novel—and M-G-M’s white 
hope for the Academy Award. 


Sun-touched Idyl: Paul Osborn’s ex. 


cellent screen play keeps faith with Mrs. 


_ Rawlings’s simple account of the Baxter 


family’s perennial struggle to scrabble a 
subsistence from the Florida serub coun: 
try, and of little Jody Baxter’s growing 
pains and his love for his pet. While Clar- 
ence Brown has directed with a com- 


mendable urge to establish the mood 


understatement, he comes through with a 
calculated and potent bit of action when- 
ever this underprivileged idyl threatens 
to relax in the sun, 


Gregory Peck is properly casual and 
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RICHLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
Tells All About Distinctive Log Cabin Homes 


Rook, packed with instructions, plans, 


ideas, pictures tells how to plan and 
build a Log Cabin Home. Interesting, 
fascinating book, just $2 postpaid. 


Send check or cash to 


OTSEGO LOG CABIN CO. 
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Greater Breathing 
Comfort in Seconds! 


Just a whiff of this handy 
Vicks Inhaler makes cold- 
stuffed nose feel clearer in 
a jiffy! Works so fast be- 
cause it’s packed with eftec- 
tive medication. Easy to 
carry in pocket or purse! 


USE AS OFTEN AS NEEDED 





Gaylord 4, Mich. 








sympathetic as Jody’s father, Penny Bax- 
ter, and Jane Wyman, hitherto a cute 
and wide-eved comedienne in the War- 
ner Brothers’ books, takes on stature as a 
dramatic actress with a fine characteriza- 
tion of Baxter's wife. But Claude Jarman 
Jr., a voungster recruited from the Eakin 
Grammar School m WNashville, Yenn., 


Seals he Ahn {yom he adults with a 
unatlected and tremendously appealing 


impersonation of Jody. 

If “The Yearling” by-passes the earthy 
realism of its source, this fault undoubt- 
edly will prove a virtue at the box office. 
Inevitably, these Baxters and their neigh- 
bors are considerably slimmer, taller, and 
cleaner than the real people Mrs. Rawl- 
ings had in mind. And the self-conscious 
photography—although a brilliant job of 
posing backgrounds for one of the 
screen’s lushest experiments in Techni- 
color—is often twice as pretty as life in 
any part of this country. (THE YEARLING. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Sidney Franklin, 
producer. Clarence Brown, director. 
Technicolor.) 
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Limehouse Blues 


“Murder in Reverse” is one of those 
leisurely, minor-key British mysteries 
proving that good things can come in an 
inconspicuous package. The plot is sim- 
ple, though unusual, and involves some 
excellent character actors and a few 
naturalistic sets of the Limehouse district 
of London. This cameo quality is en- 
hanced by fine photography and by sus- 
pense that stems naturally from the mo- 
tivation. 

William Hartnell is superb as an inno- 
cent stevedore who sweats out fifteen 
years in jail for the presumed murder of 
the donkey-man John Slater. After his 
release, Hartnell tracks down Slater, finds 





him very much alive and tending bar, 
and entices him to a gathering of the 


same legal worthies who were responsible 


for Hartnell’s flimsy conviction. Here, 
before their incredulous stares, he cold- 


bloodedly murders the legally dead 


Slater. The picture ends by posing the 
question, How can a man be penalized 
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run, to the nearest set of Blackstone 


(MuRDER IN REVERSE. Four Continents 


Films. Louis H. Jackson, producer. 
Montgomery Tully, director.) 


The West Was Never Like This 


If “California” had been made as a B 
picture, it mightn’t have been so bad. 
Claiming as it does to be the “first of 
Paramount’s postwar outdoor epics,” and 
trying as it does to out-Western every 
other Western, it quickly Joses its stir 
rups and ends up caught by its chaps in 
a clump of cactus. 

“California” has about every stock 
Western situation except an attack by 
Indians with the hero saying: “I'll take 
the short cut and head them off.” It has 
a covered-wagon sequence, a gold-rush 
sequence, a couple of barroom fights, an 
attack on a fortified ranch, a hero (a 
deserter from the Army) who uncovers 
and foils the villain’s plot, and a lovable 
old character who is done in by the 
villain’s henchmen. 

And, of course, there is the heroine, an 
adventuress who starts off by hating the 
hero and winds up by loving him be- 
cause, underneath his rough exterior, he 
is so clean and kind and good. The 
United States Cavalry has a brief scene, 
just to keep the franchise, although i 
doesn’t pull a last-minute rescue. To be 
perfectly fair, the film has a slight twist 
in that the villain’s plot involves an at- 
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... Peck and Wyman as the Baxters 






bar, § tempt to set up a dictatorship in Cali- 


f the § fomia and keep it from joinir g the Union, 


isible f but this seems out of place rather than 
Here, & refreshing. 
cold- There can be no complaint about the 


lead actors, everything considered. Ray Mil- 
g the & land and Barbara Stanwyck are accept- 
alized B able enough as the hero and heroime. 


WOVE Gge Contomnis plays the heavy with 


‘stone. #f an appropriate air of menace, and Barry 

inents @ Fitzgerald is his usual Irish self as the 

ducer. @ lovable old character. But somehow, 
“California” makes you miss William S. 
Hart. (CALIFORNIA. Paramount. Seton I. 

his Miller, producer. John Farrow, director. 

, Technicolor.) 
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Sie Now They Do, Now They Don't 
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.” and = Everybody talks about divorce in “The { 
every § Perfect Marriage,” but no one—from the \ 
ts stirs JB authors to the director—does very much | 
aps in § about it. Based on Samson Raphaelson’s 
1944 play, this is the vaguely motivated | 
stock § case study of a happily married couple I 
ck by § who for some reason decide on their 
ll take # tenth wedding anniversary that they 
It has § don’t love each other, and then change 
\d-rush § their minds for reasons that are even Lott eee : 
hts, an % more obscure. 
ero (aff Farce gives over to drama when the 
covers fi film purports to get serious about the 
lovable J elect of divorce on the children involved, 
by the Mf but all that this accomplishes is to 
throw the potential comedy off balance. 
ine, 20H Nevertheless, the film has a number 
ing the § of witty and amusing lines in its own j 
im be- fright; as many more derive a certain 
‘ior, he ff sparkle from the gallant efforts put forth 
|. The § by David Niven and Loretta Young as 
" scene, ff the estranged couple, and Virginia Field 
nugh it as rmner-up in the extra-marital sweep- MILLER BREWING COMPART 
To be @ stakes. (Tae PERFECT MARRIAGE. Para- 
at twist B mount. Hal Wallis, producer. Lewis 
an at- Bf Allen, director.) 
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The Last of Tarkington 


Booth Tarkington’s last work, the novel 
he was writing at the time of his death 
last May, is now published under the 
‘title “The Show Piece.” It is only about 
seven-eighths complete. The publishers, 
however, have provided an ending in 
synopsis form and included, rather pre- 
tentiously, some of the notes Tarkington 
had assembled for the book. 

In this posthumous novel Tarkington 
tackles the problem of a young egotist. 
Its protagonist is 15-year-old Irvie Pease, 
a handsome boy with a flair for  self- 
dramatization, and a graceful way of 
attracting and receiving acclaim that had 
even the adults fooled. Everybody is 
“simply mad” about Irvie. But fairly soon 
in his young life the adulation which is 
heaped upon him begins to spoil him. 
His exhibitionism, opportunism, and self- 
ishness emerge. The story traces Irvie’s 
development, and its effect on his circle, 
until his young manhood. 

Unfortunately, this novel, like others 
of Tarkington's later years, will add little 
to his reputation. Bearing all the short- 
comings of an unfinished work, it is thin 
and underdeveloped, with unconvincing 
characterizations and undramatic  situa- 
tions. Only occasionally are the acute 


awareness of youth’s problems, the grace- 
ful felicity of depiction, and the warm, 
wise humor Tarkington showed in “Seven- 
teen” or “Penrod” apparent in_ this 
last book. (THE SHow Piece. By Booth 
Tarkington. 212 pages. Doubleday. $2.) 


os 


The Book Bible 


Frederick Leypoldt, a mild, scholarly 
bookseller who had come from Stuttgart, 
Germany, in 1855 to sell books in 
Philadelphia, soon moved to New York to 
found, with Henry Holt, the publishing 
firm of Leypoldt & Holt. In 1870 Holt 
had bought out his partner and Leypoldt 
was ready to start a more ambitious and 
more risky venture. On Jan. 18, 1872, 
the first issue of The Publishers’ and Sta- 
tioners’ Weekly Trade Circular, edited by 
the immigrant, appeared. 

This week the Publishers’ Weekly, di- 
rect descendant of the Weekly Trade 
Circular and one of the most highly re- 
spected trade publications in any field, 
celebrates its 75th birthday with a thick 
issue devoted to its history, which is just 
about a history of book publishing dur- 
ing its time. 

Without missing an issue in three- 
quarters of a century, the weekly trade 
paper has kept a sternly benevolent eye 











Booth Tarkington’s posthumous novel is no “Penrod” 
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upon the book trade, whose guardian 
angel it is generally accepted to be, 
Now published by Frederic G. Melcher 
its tall, bald, bespectacled, and univer. 
sally admired editor, it has every reason 
to be proud of its long history. 

As Leypoldt Saw It: While with 
Holt, Leypoldt, as publisher of a weekly 
trade circular, had found it difficult to 
attract advertising from rival publishers, 
As owner of his own paper, he was more 
interested in editorial content than the 
financial returns, which were slim at best. 
Finally he was compelled to sell out to 
R. R. Bowker. That was in 1879. Bowker 
a bewhiskered gentleman who could have 
posed as the successful merchant in any 
Alger story, went to London for the 
Harper brothers. He leased the weekly 
trade journal back to Leypoldt, who died 
five years later. 

_ Leypoldt’s conception of his publica- 
tion was a weekly journal on which “the 
book trade might learn to look with pride 
and trust.” His widow, who had been his 
assistant, hoped she might someday buy 
the paper back from Bowker (she owned 
the Library Journal and The American 
Trade List Annual, also founded by Ley- 
poldt), but when she had enough money 
to buy it, Bowker refused to sell. In 191] 
he incorporated the business as the R. R. 
Bowker Co., which he headed success- 
fully until his death in 1933. 

To put out his weekly Bowker had 
gathered a group of men and women, all 
interested in publishing and its many 
problems. Melcher, who had learned the 
business under Charles Lauriat, noted 
Boston bookseller, and who had managed 
the profitable Stewart bookstore in In- 
dianapolis for five years, joined the staff 
in 1918. Under his hand and, since 1920 
with the help of Mildred C. Smith, 
Publishers’ Weekly has steadily grown. 
Melcher now is president of R. R. Bowker 
Co., Miss Smith is secretary, and others 
who worked for Bowker are also officers 
of the firm. 

Fight for Rights: From its founding 
the weekly has led the fight for an equi- 
table international copyright law. In 
1872 it said editorially that a law must 
be found which would insure to “the 
best productive minds of each country” 
the. “requisite stimulus in the way of 
dollars and cents.” It took the side of 
authors as well as publishers, backing 
Mark Twain’s great fight against the 
“British pirates,” who published his books 
without paying him a cent. 

As The New York Times boasts of 
being a “newspaper of record,” so does 
Publishers’) Weekly boast of having 
printed complete reports on copyright 
suits and bills until it has over the years 
devoted more space to the copyright 
question than all other trade journals 
combined. Booster of the.Copyright Act 
of 1891, prime backer of the Revised 
Code of 1909, it still is battling for a 


better and more inclusive international 
copyright law. 


Within the trade the Publishers’ Week- 
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‘ly has initiated or backed many reforms. 


To the dislike of many ‘publishers it 
broke down the onetime abnormal dis- 
counts allowed the trade on published 
prices and has fought consistently against 
all “false price systems,” which lead to 
publishing monopolies and give depart- 
ment stores an advantage over bookstore 
owners, who depend entirely upon the 
sale of books. 

The record of Publishers’ Weekly on 
censorship is admirable. No sponsor of 
“immoral literature,” it has fought cen- 
sorship on all sides—in Boston and in 
New York—and it has rallied publishers to 
the defense of books attacked by Boston’s 
stuffy Watch and Ward Society and New 
York’s crusading Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice. 

Bookseller's Best Seller: It has 
aired all the intricate publishing prob- 
lems, whether matters of book clubs or 
book price control, taking usually. (es- 
pecially under Fred Melcher a “liberal” 


viewpoint, No bookseller, however hum- 
ble, no library renter, no editor of 
newspaper book sections, feels his week 
is complete without a glance through 
Publishers’ Weekly. Even more than 
Baker & Taylor's The Retail Bookseller, 


Bachrach 
Melcher of the Publishers’ Weekly 


monthly trade journal that no publisher 
or bookseller dares miss, it is the “Bible 


of the trade.” 


With the care and responsibility of an 
old-fashioned fiduciary agent Publishers’ 
Weekly lists every book that appears in 


the United States, picks the so-called best 
sellers, keeps all the relevant records of a 
major industry, and still remains emi- 
nently readable and even gossipy. Last 
year the trade gave a dinner to Melcher— 
founder of prizes, especially the Newber y 
and Caldecott awards for children’s books 
and the Carey-Thomas award for distin- 
guished publishing—and found that he, 
or the paper he edits, was involved in a 
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R. R. Bowker and Frederick Leypoldt 


distinguished way in almost every aspect 
of the industry. 

Housed in a rather gloomy office on 
West 45th Street in New York, the trade 
magazine quietly covers its trade week in 
and week out. Literary historians, used 
to combing old files of The Bookman, 


The Boston Evening Transcript, and The 
\ew York Times, would do well to leaf 
though its bound volumes, For here the 


‘ahy” of best sellers is told as part of the 
tue “inside story” of publishing for three- 
fourths of a century, 


Other Books 


THREE Waite Horses. By Fingal von 
Siidorf. 216 pages. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
$250, If you are not fed up with coy 
lanily chronicles of odd, unpredictable 
adults who go in for whimsy in a big 
way, this record of Swedish-American 
life in Pennsylvania will probably have 
its attractions. Just to give you an idea— 
the scene is the family homestead, which 
is called “Caprice.” 

He Ran ALL THE Way. By Sam Ross. 
293 pages. Farrar, Straus. $2.75. An 
admirably composed and_ well-written 
psychological melodrama about a psycho- 
pathic young killer and a middle-class 
family whom he terrorizes. This is a first 
novel, but there is little amateurish about 
the way Ross has managed to cram ac- 
tion, suspense, and credible characteriza- 
tion into a brief space. The scene is 
Chicago, and the main character is one 
of its worst slum products. The story 
deals with his short-lived, desperate at- 
tempt at escape from a murder commit- 
ted during a robbery. The fleeing killer 
picks up a girl, goes home with her, and 
forees her family to hide him out. This 
single, highly charged situation—the kill- 
et imprisoning the family, and vice 
Versa—is the gist of this taut, punchy 
little novel. It has been done before—but 
not often as well. 

THE UNExPECTED Warrior. By Eric 
Hatch. 241 pages. Rinehart. $2. A light 
amusing bit of fluff about a Caspar 
Milquetoast who becomes something of a 
hero in the war. This is the chronicle of 
ne Harvey Simmons, husband (and vic- 
im) of a glamorous Broadway actress, 
vho finds himself a part of the foreign 
Operations of the OWI’s overseas branch. 
€ story follows his evolution from 
om to man, in combat and in love. 


Titten in the usual deft and _ brittle 
latch manner. 
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Freeze the RFC 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


On Jan. 22, the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. was fifteen years old. 
The RFC will die on June 30, unless 
the 80th Congress extends its life. It 
is virtually certain that Congress will 
do so. The nature of that extension is 
one of the most serious issues before 
this Congress. For the RFC is one of 
the most important public institutions 
ever created. In general, it has been 
one of the most successful. 

When hearings on this 
subject begin before the 
Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Jesse 
Jones will be an early wit- 
ness. Without anticipating 
his views here, it may be 
assumed that he will point 
out the danger which exists 
in permitting the great pow- 
ers of the RFC to continue. 
Presumably, he will suggest 
that its authority be overhauled and 
that its lending power be frozen until 
there is a threat of another credit 
emergency. 

Mr. Hoover, in calling for the crea- 
tion of the RFC in 1932, said that its 
purpose was “to furnish during the 
period of the depression credits other- 
wise unobtainable under existing cir- 
cumstances in order to give confidence 
to agriculture, industry and_ labor 
against further paralyzing influences.” 


There is no better illustration than 
the RFC of a point made before in 
this column: an institution always tends 
to outlive the necessity which gave it 
birth. The depression passed away. 
Credits, “unobtainable” in 1932, are 
available on every side. And while 
there are some “paralyzing influences” 
now, they are not the same as those of 
fifteen years ago. There are, even now, 
companies in need of help. But there 
is no general credit shortage. 

The powers of the RFC are terrify- 
ing in scopes They include all those 
given it to fight the depression, plus 
all those invented to further the social- 
ization program of the New Deal and, 
finally, all those created for fighting 
the war. Even in 1933, its powers 
were so great that an ardent New 
Dealer, then an attorney for the RFC, 
said that nearly all the alphabetical 
agencies of the New Deal were un- 
necessary. Their functions could have 
been performed by the RFC. 

Congress would never have multi- 
plied the powers of the RFC over a 
period of twelve years, except for one 
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substantial fact. That fact was Jesse 
Jones. When Jesse became Secretary } 
of Commerce, Congress let him take { 
the RFC along. Or, rather, it permitted 
Jesse to take the Department of Com. } 
merce into the RFC, for physically he } 
remained with the RFC. And when } 
Jesse resigned, Congress took the RFC { 
out of the Department of Commerce, } 

The granting of power because of 
confidence in a man was a } 
great and deserved tribute { 
to that man. But Jones him- { 
self is first to say that such 
legislation is bad. For the 
mighty pen of Jesse is now 
held by midget fingers. 

Immense power and me- | 
diocre management invite | 
abuses. There is always the | 
danger of politics. But more | 
important is the tendency of | 
the President and Congress | 
to hide behind the RFC, permitting it | 
to do things which neither the Execu- 
tive nor the Legislative branches would 
do directly. 

These dangers can be avoided and | 
the great value of the RFC can be | 
preserved by freezing its lending | 
power, while maintaining a skeleton } 
organization to liquidate its loans. ¥ 
When a credit emergency next ap- 
pears, the agency could be reactivated. 
But such a revival of the extraordinary 
powers should be for no trivial situa- 
tion. Perhaps it would be best to pro- 
vide that its lending powers could be 
restored when and if the President or 
Congress proclaims a credit emer 
gency, in the manner in which certain 
defense or war powers are brought 
into action by the declaration of a war 
emergency. 
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Moreover, the Treasury should 
use money received in payment of 
RFC loans to retire a sizable part of 
the government debt. It should not 
be used to pay the running expenses of 
the government. Its use for that pul- 
pose was not so important while the 
government was running a deficit. But 
now that we are to have a balanced 
budget, an entirely new situation 
arises. To indulge in tax reductions 
while we are covertly helping to sup- 
port ourselves with borrowed money 8 
indefensible. 

No more useful agency was ever { 
found for fighting a depression. But } 
unless a depression again threatens, 
the RFC should remain in suspen 
animation. 
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1946 Lustron Production 


Monsanto will manufacture approximately 
80 million pounds of Lustron, for finer 
molded plastics, this year. . . 

ynearly 300% more than 46... 


-more than ali the thermoplas- 


S tics manufactured 


by all materials 
‘manufacturers in 


1941! 
Ready availability ... in 


the face of continuing 


shortages in other mate- 
rials . . . becomes one 


more compelling reason 


for making ycur product 
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MORE PLASTIC PRODUCTS FROM 


plastics. * 


plans with Lustron, the most versatile of alll 


All you who mold plastics, use them—or 


Monsanto 
(ean: Wises 


could use them—can now go ahead with 
your production plans with certainty .. . 


with Lustron. Write for 


complete Lustron data 
- - technical informa- 


tion, information on sup- 
plies: MONSANTO 


CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Mass. In Canada, 


Monsanto Ltd., Montreal, 


Toronto, Vancouver. 


unlimited: 1947 








*8 more reasons for specifying 


Lustron: 





1. Rainbow range of colors, clear or 





2. High dimensional stabili:. 





3. Light weight 





4. Low price 





5. Excellent electrical properties 





6. Excellent resistance to moisture, 


acids, alkalies 





7. Finest molding qualities 


8, Freedom from taste and odor 
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